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THE rapidity with which public opin- 
jon matures in this country, is one of 
the most extraordinary results of our 
peculiar political sy stem. With our 
infinite newspaper circ ulation. and with 
party-organizations singularly complete 
and penetrating the uttermost recesses 
of the nation, a new doctrine can be 
suggested, discussed and determined on 
with as much, nay, more promptness 
than an ordinary suit at law can be be- 
gun and concluded. We are impress- 
ed especially with this peculiarity, in 
observing the present state of the pub- 
lic mind upon the subject of our rela- 
tions with Mexico and Texas. A short 
vear ago the whole nation was occu- 
pied by the simple prospect of annex- 
ing Texas, and the consequence of such 
an alliance upon our national welfare. 
More recently—that subject having 
been fully exhausted and disposed of— 
the chances, the dangers and the ad- 
vantages of a war with Mexico, became 
the questions paramount. Even these 
have subsequently passed away. The 
impotence of the Mexican Government 
has been already discovered to be only 
less than its folly, and all appre -hension 
from that quarter is giving place to 
speculations upon the probable conse- 
quences of annexing Mexico or some 
_— of her territory to our Republic. 

at that country is destined to become 
an integral portion of these United 
States at some future period, is a pretty 
universal conviction. Whether such 
an event is at hand, and the probable 
consequences of it, are now the chief 
points left in debate of all that have 
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been provoked in one form or another 
and at divers times by the Texas Revo- 
lution of 1836. Certain it is, that the 
question whether we would accept 
Mexico into our Union, if it could be 
done consistently with our national 
honor and international duties, is no 
longer premature. 

It is thought by some that it will be 
impossible permanently to compose our 
difficulties with her government with- 
out a war; that no permanent peace 
can be established while she has the 
power to vex this country, which she 
charges with having robbed her of her 
possessions, and that we shall be com- 
pelled to subjugate and extend over her 
our government, in self-defence. It 
is thought by others that the internal 
dissensions of the Mexican States will 
continue to become more violent when 
the weakness of their present adminis- 
tration becomes known, and that the 
departments conterminous with Texas 
will be tempted to follow her example, 
declare their independence, receive aid 
from Texas as she did formerly from 
the United States, and finally, like her, 
ask to join our confederacy. 

With regard to the first point, we 
entertain little apprehension from any 
cause of quarrel at present subsisting, 
though we are free to admit that the 
state of feeling between our Western 
people and the Mexicans does not pro- 
mise a very long continuance of peace- 
ful relations between their respective 
governments unless the most rigid po- 
lice be established along our western 
border. If through any fatuous im- 
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pulse Mexico should elevate existing 
difficulties above the dignity of a mere 
border warfare, and should provoke our 
government to make a retaliatory inva- 
sion, it is impossible to foresee any limit 
to the contest short of an absolute sub- 
jugation of Mexico or of such a pros- 
tration of her national independence as 
to lead at no remote period to a revo- 
lution like, both in processes and conse- 
quences, to that which threw Texas 
into our arms. The feelings of the 
outraged Texans and of our Western 
citizens, who sympathise most warmly 
with them, are such that we are assured 
no half-way measures will content them 
if occasion be given our armies once 
to pass the Rio Grande. The moment 
that event shall transpire, the young 
men at least, of this generation might 
expect to see the termination of Mex- 
ico’s independent national existence, and 
the Congress of the United States of 
America proclaiming its laws to the 
Pacific. 

Buc as we stated before, the prospect 
of a war with Mexico for the recovery 
of Texas, or to revenge her loss, is too 
remote to awaken any apprehension, or 
to deserve further discussion. The 
other suggestion deserves more consid- 
eration, and if we were disposed to 
wreak upon our readers our own con- 
jectures, we would prophecy the rebel- 
lion, revolution and independence of 
New Mexico, Chihuahua, California 
and Yucatan, at no very distant period. 
Such a result is certainly more probable 
than was the ascertained destiny of 
Texas ten years ago. Should such a 
separation take place, it would doubt- 
less be followed with a speedy applica- 
tion on the part of those States for ad- 
mission to our Union. In view of these 
considerations, we hope it will not be 
esteemed out of time or place in us to 
offer a few reflections upon our duty in 
such a contingency, and therein to con- 
sider briefly the subject of territorial 
aggrandizement under our form of gov- 
ernment. 

At the outset, we will remark, that 
in our judgment, the representative 
system as practically enjoyed in this 
country, will admit of an indefinite ex- 
tension of territory, without weakening 
or impairing the political guaranties of 
any of its inhabitants. That the theo- 
ry so popular among Europeans, that 
a democratic government can only be 
successfully administered upon a limit- 


ed territory, is absurd. Indeed, it jg 
our firm conviction, for reasons which, 
on a fitting occasion, we are prepared 
to render, that a democratic is the only 
form of government which, over a ter- 
ritory relatively large, can endure and 
furnish adequate security to the rights 
of its people. Of course, we do not 
now speak of what have been denomi- 
nated by publicists pure democracies, 
in which the people assemble in mass 
tolegislate. ‘That absurdity of the an- 
cient democratic States of Greece 
grew out of the jealousy of a peculiar 
people, limited in numbers, who were | 
wise enough to know that the true end 
of government was the happiness of its 
subjects, and the people were the best 
judges of what would conduce to that 
result, but who were ignorant of the| 
means of properly bringing their judg- 
ment to bear upon the laws. A pure 
democracy is an impossibility. Even 
the nations which have attempt. 
ed it have failed to execute their 
plan. It is as much a business of gov- 
ernment to administer as to make the 
laws. Executive officers must, there- 
fore, have delegated powers. The peo- 
ple cannot all command ships, and lead 
armies, and administer justice. Here, 
then, they were obliged to abandon 
their principles, and act through repre- 
sentatives. The ancient democracies, 
however, were too jealous of delegating 
these powers to extend it far in legisla- 
tion. More than six or ten thousand 
persons at the utmost could not, from 
the very nature of the case, assemble 
to decide upon any public measure— 
hence only a limited territory could be 
properly governed under a single con- 
stitution. But with a system of repre- 
sentation so complete as ours, aided by 
the facilities furnished by modern scl- 
ence and art for the circulation of opin- 
ion, these difficulties disappear, and 
with a proper constitutional definition, 
and establishment of the true functions 
of the central and local governments, 
the superficies of a territory, or the 
number of its inhabitants have not ne- 
cessarily anything to do with the prae- 
ticability of combining their political 
interests under one central administra- 
tion. 

There are other questions, however, 
to be disposed of in determining upon 
the expediency of enlarging the terri- 
tories of a nation which are not so 
clear. In a representative government, 
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the laws embody the average political 
intelligence of the electors: ‘that is, 
their average knowledge of the true 
functions and processes of government. 
As that knowledge advances, will their 
capacity to govern themselves advance, 
and the necessity for legislative inter- 
ference be superseded. According to 
their knewledge of, and respect for, “the 
rights of a citizen, shall their freedom 
from governmental restraints be mea- 
sured out to them, and every privilege 
which they learn to exercise wisely, 
government will be forced to relinquish, 
until each man becomes a law unto 
himself. If our view be correct, and 
the whole theory of popular sovereign- 
ty depe nds upon its correctness, every 
new man admitted to the e njoy ment of 
our political privileges, either abates or 
exalts the average of which we have 
spoken, as he is more or less acquaint- 
ed with, and respectful of, the rights 
and duties of an American citizen, than 
the average previous to his admission. 
Now this average should be kept just 
so low as to include within the benefi- 
cent influences of the national policy, 
all who can and choose to enjoy it 
without disturbing the general te »nden- 
cy of our legislation towards decentral- 
ization, and towards the enlargement of 
the rights of the individual man. When 
that tendency is reversed, it is a sign 
that the quality of the government is 
deteriorating. Of course, therefore, 
every people must grow its own politi- 
cal institutions, and every attempt to 
engraft a system of government upon 
a nation uneducated im its forms, or to 
confer upon it political privileges which 
its members know not how to exercise, 

must always result as such attempts al- 

ways have done, either in revolution or 
in soc “ial oppre ssion. 

In view of these considerations, how 
should we estimate the fitness of the 
Mexican people to enter into the en- 
joy nentof our political institutions. Ta- 

king that people as they are, and are 
likely to continue for the period within 
which the inte grality of Mexico will 
probably continue, are they, or will they 
become, a valuable acquisition to us in 
any respect? Are there probably as 
many men in the whole Mexican Re- 
public competent to exercise the elect- 
* franchise with the intelligence of the 
average American citizen as there 


were righteous men in Sodom when 
she was destroyed ? 


If so, the number 
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of the righteous in that fated city must 
have been exaggerated. Beyond aques- 
tion the entire Mexican vote would be 
substantially below our national aver- 
age both in purity and intelligence. 
The Mexican people are unaccustomed 
to the duties of self-government, and 
for years to come must travel up 
through numberless processes of politi- 
cal emancipation before they can dis- 
pense with restraints which the Saxon 
family threw off more than three hun- 
dred years ago. To entranchise them, 
therefore, and give their representatives 
a voice in our legislature, would doubt- 
less have the double effect of producing 
anarchy within their own borders, and 
of embarrassing our own interests to a 
most disastrous extent. Disregarding 
entirely the confusion which might re- 
sult from such a step to the Mexicans 
themselves, how should we be able to 
exercise over them that federal supre- 
macy which is necessary to the proper 
consolidation of the Union. Though 
that people were allowed to vote, it is 
doubtful if they could represent such 
a public sentiment as we would respect. 
They would be under influences which 
would deprive their political determi- 
nations of all claim to our confidence. 
But the Federal government of a de- 
mocracy must be advised by the con- 
stituency which is most interested in its 
action. Offices must be filled ;_ protec- 
tions and guaranties, both civil and mil- 
itary, must be furnished, according to 
the necessity and preferences of the 
people for whose benefit chiefly they 
are designed. In our own country at 
present it is comparatively easy to 
learn what these requirements are. Our 
people are accustomed to deliberate 
upon political measures, and know how 
to convey the fair result of their delib- 
erations to the understanding of the 
central government. It is about as easy 
for Congress to know the political sen- 
timents of a township in Louisiana or 
in Maine, or in Missouri, as in Mar 

land. But it would be far otherwise if 
its inhabitants were Gachupins, Gam- 
bucinos, and Mestizoes. We should be 
obliged todisregard the apparent wishes 
of such a people, and govern them in- 
stead of permitting them to govern 
themselves, or else submit them and 
ourselves to difficulties, the extent of 
which it is impossible to divine. But 
in any case a consequence would follow 
which of all others it is most desirable 
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for this country, in our judgment, to 
avoid—a greater centralization of pow- 
er. This consequence must be inevit- 
able. To protect the Mexican citizen 
in the enjoyment of his property and 
rights, would require the arm of a :auch 
more vigorous and centralized govern- 
ment than ours is at present, or than its 
true friends wish it to become. We can 
make no distinction among the States 
of the Union when once they are in- 
corporated, and if the mountain wont 
go to Mahomet, Mahomet must go to 
the mountain. If Mexico can’t be 
qualified by the annexation to enjoy 
the privileges of the other States of the 
Union, the other States must consent to 
abandon those privileges until the con- 
stitution which is necessary to protect 
the rights of all, shall bear equally upon 
the privileges of all. For, as we stated 
before, the nation must be governed by 
its average intelligence. Now we sub- 
mit that this will be earning the glories 
of successful war or negociation, and 
of enlarged dominion at too great ex- 
pense ; nay, at a price which, when we 
should come to pay it, would disgust 
us with our bargain. We believe no 
American is willing that we should sus- 

end the advancing march of our civil- 
isation, and return upon our steps, or 
motionless abide the coming of this 
semi-barbarous people, who are yet ig- 
norant of the very elementsof the sci- 
ence of political government, because 
the fortunes of war or successful revolu- 
tion had made them subject to our laws ; 
which leads us to consider the means by 
which free institutions may rightfully 
be propagated. Maintaining as we do, 
that a government in which the whole 
people are fairly represented, developes 
political science and advances national 
prosperity more rapidly than any other; 
and believing as we do, that the Amer- 
ican people are more adequately repre- 
sented in their laws than any other, we 
are bound to conclude that the distance 
between our political institutions and 
those of other nations is constantly in- 
creasing. This might seem to author- 
ize the inference that we could never 
extend their beneficial influences to peo- 
ple less mature in political science than 
ourselves. The impropriety of such 
an inference will appear upon the slight- 
est reflection. Democracies must make 
their conquests by moral agencies. If 
these are not sufficient, the conquest is 
robbery. By allowing to our people 
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every inducement and opportunity for 
the utmost freedom of industry, we 
make them missjonaries of our political 
science to every quarter of the globe. 
In establishing commercial and other 
business relations with and in the ter. 
ritories of our neighbors, they beget a 
community of interest between ug: 
they obtain a confidence and respect 
for our institutions and spread an ae. 
quaintance with many of their merits 
which in time work influences far more 
efficacious and permanent than were 
experienced from all the arbitrary codes 
ever proclaimed by the renowned law- 
givers of antiquity. A monthly line of 
merchant vessels from New York to 
Mexico, would do more than a wilder. 
ness of Solons to shape and direct the 
public sentiment of the Mexican peo. 
ple. Thus gradually would they be 
introduced to some of the conveniences 
of our institutions. They would be led 
of themselves to begin where the struc- 
ture of every government should have 
its base, namely, inthe township. They 
would learn how to manage local and 
municipal affairs, and would gradually 
extend their experience into the more 
complex relations of county and state go- 
vernments. It is this habit of, and capa- 
city for, self-government in our small 
districts,in our municipal corporations, 
in our ecclesiastical or elumosynary s80- 
cieties, that distinguish our people funda- 
mentally from the Mexicans. ‘ The na- 
tive of New England,” says De Toe- 
queville, “is attached to his township 
because it is independent and free : his 
coéperation in its affairs ensures his at- 
tachment to its interest ; the well being 
it affords him secures his affection; 
and its welfare is the aim of his ambi- 
tion and of his future exertions. He 
takes part in every occurrence in the 
place; he practices the art of govern- 
ment in the small sphere within his 
reach; he accustoms himself to those 
forms which can alone ensure the stead 

progress of liberty; he imbibes thew 
spirit; he acquires a taste for order, 
comprehends the union or the balance 
of powers, and collects clear practical 
notions on the nature of his duties and 
the extent of his rights.” 

This is measurably true throughout 
the United States, but would not be 
true of the Mexicans in any particular. 
When, however, in the process of 
events, these elements of political edu- 
cation shall have found their way 
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among them, as we trust they may at 
some future day, and they shall come 
to understand in some measure their 
relative duty to each other and to gov- 
ernment, and can maintain for them- 
selves individually their right to a free 
and equal representation before the law, 
let no one doubt that they will be but 
too anxious to ally themselves with 
this republic, from which they will 
have every thing to gain; and that an 
armed force will beeas superfluous to 
effect the alliance as it has been to 
make the same purely acceptable to 
Texas. It is by its fruits that a good 
government shall be known ; and when 
its merits shall become manifest, the 
nations of the earth will not be slow to 
imitate them. It is by moral influ- 
ences such as these that this republic 
is to extend its sway—by a “ wise and 
masterly inactivity” which will bring 
other nations at our feet, suppliants 
for protection, not for forbearance. It 
is in this wise, we make no doubt, 
that the whole of this vast continent 
is destined one day to subscribe to the 
Constitution of the United States ; and 
if a gun be fired or a sword drawn to 
hasten the event, it will impair the 
value, if it do not procrastinate the pe- 
riod of the acquisition. 

To maintain man’s capacity for self- 
government, be it observed, is not main- 
taining that that capacity is equal 
among all nations, at all times; or 
that all can dispense with governmen- 
tal control in equal degrees. Even in 
our own community, if a class of peo- 
ple prove incompetent to use without 
abusing their liberty, we deny them 
the elective franchise, and perhaps shut 
them up in a Bedlam or a Penitentiary. 
They are allowed all the liberty which, 
if society were entirely composed of 
such defective natures, they would 
themselves concede to society. So ifa 
nation be ignorant and corrupt, or cor- 
ruptible, its constituents will unite in 
tying each other up for their own pro- 
tection. The Roman people made Au- 
‘gustus Emperor and prostrated the Se- 
nate, because that under their constitu- 
tion, with an army and a population com- 
posed in controlling proportions of barba- 
rians and slaves, they needed the pro- 
tection of a vigorous government. They 
wanted some supreme power to whom 
the republic and its more wealthy citi- 
zens might be made accountable. The 
} Opulation «f the Empire had become 
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so excessive and incongruous that there 
was no prevailing and conservative 
public opinion which could direct the 
enacting or the administration of the 
laws. All despotisms grow out of si- 
milar necessity. They are generally 
established for the protection of the peo- 
ple, though, of course, perpetuated 
through ignorance and fear. So Mex- 
ico at present needs a much stronger 
emma than the United States. 
ler people may govern themselves, 
but they have long since learned that 
their happiness is concerned in bein 
protected by a much stronger central 
police, and a more restrictive constitu- 
tion than the American people would 
submit to, and hence they leave to a 
few what they dare not trust to more. 
It is, after all, this mutual distrust 
among the Mexicans which makes 
them yield the management of public 
affairs so fully to individual rulers; and 
it is this same distrust of the popular 
intent which the world over gives the 
despot his perilous power. 

There are other differences between 
the characters and tastes of the two 
nations which would render an alliance 
between them, within any defineable 
period, distasteful to the American peo- 
ple, but we have not time at present 
to indicate them. Indeed, we esteem 
the considerations above stated suffi- 
ciently controlling to justify our govern- 
ment in discouraging any policy calen- 
lated to hasten an event from which 
we can apparently realize so littl 
good, and may realize so much harm. 

We may seem to be taking a great 
deal for granted, in discussing thus 
early the consequences of extending 
our territorial limits further to the 
westward than the boundaries of Texas, 
and to be unmindful of Mrs. Glass’s in- 
structions in cooking a fish—first catch 
it. We believe, however, that our 
word, if wise in itself, is not premature. 
It is an opinion dangerously prevalent 
among some of our over-wise politi- 
cians that the events of the late presi- 
dential election was determined entirely 
by the views which the successful can- 
didates entertained in favor of the An- 
nexation of Texas to this Union. The 
enthusiasm which this alliance has 
since awakened throughout the coun- 
try they have ‘ascribed to a prevailing 
appetite among our people for territo- 
rial acquisition. Misled by this con- 
viction, every engine is likely to be 
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employed in enlisting public favor by 
endeavoring to anticipate its tendency 
in this direction. If our party pre- 
vailed by annexing Texas, why can- 
not another by annexing Mexico, and a 
third by annexing Canada, and a 
fourth, when our neighbors are all ab- 
sorbed, by crossing the seas and an- 
nexing Ireland? This misapprehen- 
sion of the true feeling which disposed 
this country to look with such favor 
upon the annexation of Texas is very 
likely to produce the very state of 
public opinion which is erroneously 
supposed already to exist, and whic 

would lead to that very result, the con- 
sequences of which we have endeavored 





to consider, much sooner than is dreamed 
of by those who are most reckless jp 
giving the impulse. The feeling upon 
our western border, we are pained to 
think anything but healthy upon this 
subject ; and if, as there is certainly 
some reason to fear, we should be 
obliged, in self-defence, to assume an 
aggressive attitude towards Mexico, 
and our armies should once enter her 
territories, wise must be the statesman 
that can foresee an end short of abso- 
lute subjugation at once, or by foment- 
ing a spirit of national hostility between 
us, which must ultimately lead to such 
a result. 





ARNOLD’S LECTURES ON MODERN HISTORY.* 


No person can read one of Dr. Ar- 
nold’s books without being impressed 
with the fearless honesty of the man. 
He must have been one of the truest- 
hearted men that ever existed. The 
spirit that animates his productions re- 
alises the strictest requisitions of liter- 
ary ethics; and this spirit will keep 
them alive long after the death of 
many books containing more positive 
truth, and displaying greater breadth 
of understanding. He influences his 
readers as much by the conviction he 
gives them of his earnestness and rec- 
titude, as by his intellectual attain- 
ments and force of thought. They 
know that he will mislead them by no 
sophism or prejudice which has not first 
misled himself; that if his mind seizes 
the truth, the truth it will express, at 
all hazards. This direct honesty of 
character, this freedom from the badi- 
nage and monkey tricks of the logical 
faculty, isa very great and a very rare 
merit. A considerable portion of lit- 
erature is the exponent of a different 
spirit. There are, comparatively, few 
authors in whom complete confidence 
can be reposed; who aré wholly sin- 
cere, and make their readers their con- 


fidants. Bishop Thirlwall happily cha- 





racterises Mitford, as “‘a writer who 
considers it the greatest business of his- 
tory to place royalty in the most favor- 
able light;” and his “ History of 
Greece” as “a work which, though 
cast in an historical form, is intended 
not to give historical information, but to 
state opinions, and then to give such 
facts as square with them.” Even 
where no strong prejudice or natural 
penchant for falsehood leads a writer to 
pervert facts, he is often disingenuous 
from the mere desire to display his ca- 
pacity in arrangement and argumenta- 
tion. In the present century, it has 
been too much the custom to consider 
unsettled questions merely as good oe- 
casions for interminable arguments. A 
writer chooses his side, and then forces 
his logic and rhetoric into its champion- 
ship. Interest or accident determines 
the position he takes, and his intellect 
is tasked, not to ascertain the truth, but 
to frame plausible “facts” and argu- 
ments to sustain his position. Rectitude 
of understanding is a rare merit in con- 
temporary literature; there *‘ Reason 
panders will.” Dr. Arnold was singu- 
larly free from this intellectual immo- 
rality. Though from the impetuosity 
of his temperament, and the ardor of 
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his religious feelings, he does not al- 
ways reason in straight lines, he still 
never consciously substitutes antipathies 
for arguments, or investigates for any 
other purpose than to reach the truth. 

His “ Lectures on Modern History” 
are good examples of the moral honest 
of his character. Though replete wit 
bold generalisations, and often grouping 
long periods of history under one idea, 
they still exhibit all that cautious qual- 
ification of general principles by indi- 
vidual exceptions, which a conscien- 
tious induction of facts produces. The 
book contains much just and weighty 
thought and important information. 
Few students of history are so well 
read in the subject, as to rise from its 
perusal without having received addi- 
tional knowledge. The general re- 
marks on the right mode to study his- 
tory, and the insight given into the phi- 
losophy of modern history, are especi- 
ally valuable. The style is plain, en- 
ergetic and business-like. The clear- 
ness and directness of the expression 
come from the orderly arrangement of 
the author’s ideas, and the due subor- 
dination in his mind of the greater to 
the less. The diction of every lecture 
shows that it was thought out before it 
was written out. There is no parade 
of learning, or illustration or ornament ; 
but rather a disposition evinced to cram 
the thoughts into as small a space as 
the proprieties of spoken composition 
will admit. 

In his Inaugural Lecture, Dr. Ar- 
nold introduces the whole subject with 
some general statements and specula- 
tions. He defines history as the biog- 
raphy of a society or nation, being to 
the common life of many what biogra- 
phy is to the life of the individual. 
Theoretically this common life finds its 
expression in those who are invested 
with a State’s government; * for here 
we have the varied elements which ex- 
ist in the body of the nation, reduced 
as it were to an intelligible unity ; the 
State appears to have a cenehel ieiak- 
ence in the government.’’ Governments 
being thus the representatives of na- 
tions, it would seem that when they are 
lodged in the hands of individuals, bi- 
ography and history would melt into 
each other, as one person combines in 
himself his life as an individual, and 
the common life of his nation. Histo- 


nans have accordingly thought they 
were recording the life of a common- 
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wealth, when they were recording the 
actions and fortunes of its monarchs ; 
but as governments, practically, have 
less represented the State than them- 
selves, as the individual life has predo- 
minated in them over the common life, 
history has thus often become merely 
biography, as it “does but record the 
passions and actions of an individual, 
who is abusing the State’s name for the 
purpose of selfish rather than public 
ood.” 

The life of a commonwealth is part- 
p external and partly internal; the 
ormer expressed in its dealings with 
other commonwealths, and the latter in 
its dealings with itself. The external 
life of a nation being chiefly displayed 
in its wars, the government is always 
here, to a certain degree, its represent- 
ative ; for here there is something of a 
community of interest and feeling, the 
glory or shame of a war affecting the 
interests or passions of the whole na- 
tion, and the government being com- 
pelled to act and suffer, to a consider- 
able degree, for and with the body of 
the people. History, in recording wars, 
has remained true to one portion of its 
proper object; and in this it has been 
sufficiently busy; for * the wars of the 
human race have been recorded where 
the memory of everything else has 
perished.” This is natural, for the ex- 
ternal life of nations, as of individuals, 
is more easily known, and more gener- 
ally interesting, than its internal life. 
The effects of action, being visible and 
sensible, are universally intelligible ; 
and the qualities displayed in it we in- 
stinctively admire. The descriptions 
of battles, either in histery or poetry, 
Dr. Armold contends, are attractive, not 
because they feed any f ndness for scenes 
of horror and blood, but because they 
give play to our sympathies with the 
great qualities displayed in them, such 
as ability in the adaptation of means to 
ends, courage, endurance, perseverance. 
the complete conquest over some of the 
most universal weaknesses of our na- 
ture, the victory over some of its most 
powerful temptations; and he is in- 
clined to think that a person who can 
read these descriptions without interest, 
differs from the mass of mankind rather 
for the worse than the better; “ he ra- 
ther wants some noble qualities which 
other men have, than possesses some 
which other men wart.” This we deem 
to be an incorrect statement of the case. 
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Wherever great powers of intellect or 
virtues are displayed in war, the advo- 
cate of peace may consistently admire 
them, while he is shocked at their di- 
rection. He yields to none in admira- 
tion of the qualities, but he desires to 
see them exercised for beneficial, in- 
stead of destructive purposes. He 
would disconnect essentially noble in- 
stincts from their accidental union with 
bad passions. He feels that “under 
the sky is no uglier spectacle than that 
of two men, with clenched hands and 
hell-fire eyes, hacking each other's 
flesh ; converting precious human bo- 
dies and priceless human souls into 
mere masses of putrescence, fit only for 
turnip manure.” He is also inclined to 
echo an old piece of quaint wisdom, 
“that he who preaches war is the De- 
vil’s chaplain ;” for he knows that good 
men have often been led into unjust 
wars from being blinded to their essen- 
tial folly and wickedness; by thinking 
merely of their occasional influence in 
developing great and noble qualities. 
And he is indisposed to abate his dis- 
gust at annals black with rapine, lust 
and murder, because Napoleon display- 
ed incomparable skill at Austerlitz, be- 
cause Sir Philip Sidney displayed the 
most touching humanity at Zutphen. 
The inward life of a nation next en- 
gages Dr. Arnold's attention. This he 
considers the most important, and from 
this he deems its outward life also is 
characterised. The history of a na- 
tion’s inward life is the history of its 
institutions and laws; by institutions, 
meaning “such offices, orders of men, 
public bodies, settlements of property, 
customs or regulations concerning mat- 
ters of general usage, as do not owe 
their existence to any express law or 
laws, but having originated in various 
ways at a period of remote antiquity, 
are already parts uf the national sys- 
tem, at the very beginning of our his- 
torical view of it, and are recognised 
by all actual laws, as being themselves 
a kind of primary condition on which 
all recorded legislation proceeds.” The 
term laws is confined to “the enact- 
ments of a known legislative power, at 
a certain known period.” The inward 
life of a nation is rightly to be subject- 
ed to the same tests as are applied to 
the life of the individual, and is deter- 
mined by the nature of its ultimate end. 
“What is a nation’s main object, is, 
therefore, a question which must be 
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asked, before we can answer whether 
its inner life, and consequently its out. 
ward life also, which depends upon the 
inner life, is to be called good or evil,” 
If the main object be power, or even 
national existence, it is not the true ob. 
ject, for neither is an ultimate end, but 
is to be tested by its being employed for 
worthy purposes. If a nation has any 
other object than that which isthe high- 
est object of every individual in it, then 
the attribute of sovereignty, insepara- 
ble from nationality, becomes the domi- 
nion of an evil principle. If its high- 
est object be wealth, dominion or secu- 
rity, and as a nation it is not cognizant 
of the notions of justice and humanity, 
or deliberately prefers other objects to 
them, then its sovereign power in hn- 
man life, by which it can influence the 
minds and command the actions of mo- 
ral beings, is immoral and evil. The 
ultimate end of government, therefore, 
should be moral, not physical ; the pro- 
moting and securing the nation’s high- 
est happiness, not the protection of their 
persons and property ; in short, “the 
setting forth of God's glory by doing 
his appointed work.” In this view, 
Church and State are not so much uni- 
ted as identical, the highest object of 
the government being made to consist 
in the diffusion of moral and religious 
truth, so as to promote corresponding 
virtuous and religious action among the 
governed; that being their highest 
happiness. Of course, in the institn- 
tions and laws of such a nation, reli- 
gion would have the most prominent 
place. As the government would be 
sovereign, and as its primary end would 
be religious, its power would be exerted 
first of all in disseminating the religion 
of the government; and it would be 
idle to say that it would not command 
the obedience of the reason to specula- 
tive opinions, as well as the obedience 
of the will to moral laws. It would at 
least place those who dissented in mat- 
ters of faith on a different footing from 
those who assented. Dr. Arnold’s the- 
ory of the State, however, has tefer- 
ence chiefly to English controversies on 
the subject. The opinion on this side 
of the Atlantic, we trust, is, that the 
less the government has to do with the 
Church, the better for both. It is cu- 
rious, however, that Dr. Arnold's the- 
ory convicts the English government of 
a the dominion of an evil prinei- 
P ie,” 
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Passing from history in the abstract, 
Dr. Arnold proceeds to consider modern 
history, the essential character of which 
he conceives to be, that it treats of na- 
tional life still in existence—that it com- 
mences at a period when all the great 
elements of the existing state of things 
had met together. The great elements 
of nationality are race, language, insti- 
tutions and religion; ‘and it will be 
seen that throughout Europe all these 
four may be traced up, if not actually 
in every case to the fall of the western 
empire, yet to the dark period which 
followed that fall, while in no case are 
all four to be found united before it.” 
It is contended that modern history re- 
cords no addition to the elements of this 
national personality, all the changes 

which have occurred having merely 
combined or disposed these elements 
differently. ‘The interest of modern 
history is supreme, treating, as it does, 
of a national existence not yet extinct, 
“and exhibiting a fuller development 
of the human race, a richer combina- 
tion of its remarkable elements.” The 
moral and mental influence of the an- 
cient world is continned in our modem 
life, with the addition of a new ele- 
ment, the English orGermanrace. Dr. 
Amold considers that the period of his- 
tory he calls modern will never become 
ancient; that the national life now in 
existence will be immortal; that we 
are representing the first acts of a dra- 
ma of which the catastrophe is in an 
unknown future. 

We have devoted so much space to 
the Inaugural Lecture, that we shall 
not be able to treat the others at all in 
detail. The first lecture of the course 
contains some admirable remarks on the 
true method to study modern history, so 
as to comprehend the external and in- 
ternal life of the nations to which if 
refers. He advises the student to fix 
upon some period, to read the contem- 
porary historians of the time, and then to 
examine the treaties, laws, art, litera- 
ture, private letters, &c., of the period, 
80 as to get at a full and distinct im- 
pression of its events, characters, insti- 
tutions, manners and ways of thinking. 
This knowledge of the past must also 
be combined with a live ly and extensive 
knowledge of the prese nt, or it is mere 
antiquarianism. In the second lecture, 


Dr. Arnold divides modern history into 
two periods, one before, the other af- 
ter the sixteenth century ; and waiving 
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the words “ half-civilised” and “ci- 
vilised,” usually employed to signify 
the distinction, he classes the historians 
according as their works relate to sim- 
ple or complicated state of things. The 
active elements of society in the early 
and middle ages are few—kings, popes, 
bishops, lords and knights being almost 
the only objects of attention ; ; while, 
since the sixteenth century, new classes 
or bodies of men have been introduced 
into the active elements of socie ty, and 
produced wide varieties of opinions and 
interests. The criticism in this lecture 
of Bede and Philip de Comines, the 
discussions of the claims of the his- 
torians of the early ages to our be- 
lief, and the consideration of the pa- 
pacy, in the thirteenth century, are 
very interesting and candid. 

In the third lecture, the importance 
of geography to a full comprehension 
of history is insisted upon at some 
length. Dr. Arnold then considers the 
proposition that the undoubted tendency 
of the last three centuries has been 
to consolidate what were once separate 
states “kingdoms into one great na- 


tion.” This he illustrates in the cases 
of the Spanish Peninsula, France, 


Great Britain, Austria and Italy. The 
“ successive excesses of the tendency 
towards consolidation, and the resist- 
ance offered to them, afford some of the 
most convenient divisions for the exter- 
nal history of modern Europe.” The first 
of these which Dr. Arnold considers, is 
the Austro-Spanish power held by Char- 
les V.—the mass of whose dominions 
seemed such as to put him in the way 
of acquiring universal power. This 
was opposed by France principally, and 
after various tides of fortune, was dis- 
solved by the abdication of Charles, 
and the division of his empire. The 
xower of Spain, however, under his 
son Philip the Second again caused 
alarm, and was resisted and dissolved. 
The house of Austria, after the con- 
quest of the Palatinate, in 1622, next 
excited apprehension, and was opposed 
by France, under Richelieu, and by 
Sweden, Holland, and the Protestant 
States of Germany. The resisting 
power again triumphed. France, un- 
der Louis the Fourteenth and Napo- 
poleon, again arrived at universal do- 
minion, and in both instances was even- 
tually defeated. 

These different contests involved to 
some degree political and religious 
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principles; but what we have most to 
consider in them are economical and 
military questions, the purse and the 
sword deciding their issue. Dr. Ar- 
nold devotes some pages to the expense 
of war, and the burdens it lays upon 
a nation, discussing incidentally the 
question of the right of one generation 
totax another, by carrying on its contests 
through the medium of loans. He in- 
stances the wars of the last century, 
and the first fifteen years of the pre- 
sent, in which Great Britain contracted 
a debt of £700,000,000, to pay the in- 
terest of which more than half of 
her present revenue is appropriated. 
Though he does not absolutely object 
to this mode of making posterity pay 
part of the expenses of war, he thinks 
that it has been carried beyond all 
bounds of prudence and justice hereto- 
fore. » 

The fourth lecture treats of the laws 
of war and military operations. The 
humanity of the author is well exem- 
plified in this portion of his book. The 
fifth and sixth lectures relate to internal 
history, principally of that of England, 
in which a fine analysis is given of its 
two great parties, the popular and the 
anti-popular, from the age of Eliza- 
beth down to the Revolution of 1688 
The strange mixture of political, per- 
sonal and religious considerations which 
this period of English history exhibits, 
is rendered clearer to the apprehensiou 
of the common student than in any 
other work we have seen. The se- 
venth lecture treats of England since 
the Revolution, and is fullof valuable 
thought and information. The last 
lecture is devoted to a discussion of 
the credibility of history, and to a few 
other questions which the subject natu- 
rally suggests. 

The American edition of this work, 
is handsomely printed and carefully 
edited. Professor Reed’s notes, which 
consist principally of further elucida- 
tions of Dr. Arnold’s views by extracts 
from his other writings will be found 
quite interesting. We think that he 
might have made the notes more va- 
luable by throwing in, here and there, a 
criticism or argument of his own, when 
his author’s principles clash with Ame- 
rican ideas, as in the speculations on 
Church and State; but on this point 
we do not insist. Dr. Arnold’s notions of 
a state are too theoretical to find a prac- 
tical exemplification anywhere ; and in 


the United” States an opposite theory 
is acommon truism. It is a fact that 
when governments have assumed their 
ultimate end to be moral, morality ag 
wellas life and property have equally 
suffered. It isa fact, that the connec. 
tion of religion with political power, 
has had no good influence in making 
states or subjects moral or religious, 
It is a fact that the subordination of 
physical to religious ends, ia the ae- 
tion of states, has produced moral eyil 
by the physical suffering it has cre. 
ated. However much we respect Dr, 
Amold’s character, and his opinions ag 
an exponent of his character, we think 
that in this case zeal vitiated his judg- 
ment, and that he overlooked the great 
practical truth, which has been ex- 
pressed with so much eloquence bya 
prominent English liberal statesman, 
that ‘the whole history of the Chris- 
tian religion shows, that she is in far 
greater danger of being corrupted by 
the alliance of power, than of being 
crushed by its opposition. ‘Those who 
thrust temporal sovereignty upon her, 
treat her as their prototypes treated 
her author. They bow the knee, and 
spit upon her; they cry hail! and smite 
her on the cheek; they put a sce pire into 
her hand, but it is a fragile reed ; they 
crown her, but it is with thorns; they 
cover with purple the wounds which 
their own hands have inflicted on her; 
and inscribe magnificent titles over 
the cross on which they have fixed 
her to perish in ignominy and pain.” 
We publish the foregoing art icle, 
first, because of our high respect for 
the accomplished critic through whose 
kindness it has been presented to us— 
and, secondly, for the useful synopsis 
it presents of the work to which it re- 
lates. There are some peculiarities in 
this volume of lectures, however, which 
our contributor has substantially over- 
looked, of too grave an import to receive 
the same treatment at our hands. Our 
ardent admiration for the gifted Profes- 
sor whose death nearly the whole civil- 
ized world united in deploring, would 
probably have prevented our uttering 
one discordant note to mar the harmony 
of such a universal sentiment, if we had 
been personally compelled to entertain 
original jurisdiction of the subject of 
the foregoing article. After what has 
been stated, however, in the preceding 
pages, and to all of which we substax- 
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tially subscribe, we feel it our duty to 
express an opinion or two about these 
lectures, which will not harmonize with 
the prevailing tone of published opin- 
jon upon the subject. In doing so, 
we should exceedingly regret being in- 
strumental in depreciating any person’s 
estimate of the moral and intellectual 
symmetry of Dr. Arnold's character, for 
which he was so justly distinguished 
during his life, and for which, more 
than anything else, in our judgment, 
his fame will be cherished. We pro- 
pose to speak of him at present merely 
ju his professional character—as an in- 
terpreter of history—and in viewing 
him in that capacity, we wish to point 
out what seem to us capital defects in 
the spirit and philosophy of some of 
these lectures. 

In the first place, the learned Doctor 
js an open, pertinacious and of course, 
though unconsciously, a  sophistical 
advocate of a constitutional religion. 
He maintains that, as it is the bu- 
siness of government to secure the 
largest happiness of every individ- 
val under its control; and as every 
man’s spiritual are his highest interests 
—most seriously involve his happi- 
ness—therefore Government should see 
that he is properly preached to and 
prayed for, according to a form of faith 
which the legislators of the country 
should judge to be efficacious and 
should properly authenticate. 

Now, it is unnecessary in this coun- 
try to argue the absurdity of forcing 
the people to submit their spiritual edu- 
cation and direction to the caprices of 
political parties, or to the diversified 
judgments of five hundred members of 
Parliament. Any person having the 
remotest acquaintance with the true 
functions of government, would per- 
ceive at once that there is probably no 
organization in the world more unfit, in 
the first place, to determine disputed 
points of religious faith than a legisla- 
ture, and none more incapable of prop- 
agating those that are established than 
a political administration. In this coun- 
try, not enough speak tolerantly of the 
doctrine to give it respectability. But 
how any doubt shonld remain, even in 
England, upon the subject after the 
utterly overwhelming arguments of 
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Whately and of Macauley, is a pro- 
blem to honest men. 

Near the conclusion of the Inaugural 
Lecture, another proposition ‘ with its 
darkness dares affront the light,” scarce- 
ly less extraordinary than the one to 
which we have been glancing. We will 
quote it in its author’s own language : 


“This leads us to a view of modern 
history, which cannot indeed be confi- 
dently relied on, but which still impresses 
the mind with an imagination, if not with 
a conviction, of its reality. I mean, that 
modern history appears to be not only a 
step in advance ot ancient history, but the 
last step; it appears to bear marks of the 
fulness of time, as if there would be no 
future history beyond it. For the last 
eighteen hundred years Greece has fed 
the human intellect; Rome, taught by 
Greece, and improving upon her teacher, 
has been the source of law and govern- 
ment and social civilisation; and what 
neither Greece nor Rome could furnish, 
the perfection of moral and spiritual truth, 
has been given by Christianity. The 
changes which have been wrought have 
arisen out of the reception of these ele- 
ments by new races; races endowed witli 
such foree of character that what was old 
in itself, when exhibited in them, seemed 
to become something new. But races so 
gifted are and have been from the begin- 
ning of the world few in number: the 
mass of mankind have no such power; 
they either receive the impression of fo- 
reign elements so completely that their 
own individual character is absorbed. and 
they take their whole being from with- 
out; or being incapable of taking in 
higher elements, they dwindle away when 
brought into the presence of a more pow- 
erful life, and become at last extinct alto- 
gether. Now looking anxiously round 
the world for any new races which may 
receive the seed (so to speak) of our pre- 
sent history into a kindly yet a vigorous 
soil, and may reproduce it, the same and 
yet new, for afuture period, we know not 
where such *are to be found. Some ap- 
pear exhausted, others incapable, aud yet 
the surface of the whole globe is known 
to us. The Roman colonies along the 
banks of the Rhine and Danube looked 
out on the country beyond those rivers as 
we look up at the stars, and actually see 
with our eyes a world of which we know 
nothing. The Romans knew that there 
was a vast portion of earth which they 
did not know; how vast it might be, was 
a part of its mysteries. But to us all is 
explored : imagination can hope for no 


* What may be done hereafter by the Sclavonic nations, is not prejudged by this statement 
because the Selavonic nations are elements of our actual history, although their powers may be 


as yet only partially developed. 
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new Atlantic island to realize the vision of 
Plato’s Cricias: no new continent peo- 
pled by youthful races, the Satinal re- 
storers of our worn-out generations Eve- 
rywhere the search has been made, and 
the report has been received; we have 
the full amount of earth’s resources before 
us, and they seem inadequate to supply 
life for a third period of human history.” 


What this can mean we confess our- 
selves at a loss todetermine. The vol- 
ume of history closed? no future his- 
tory beyond? Surely this is a fantasy, 
not an historical theory. » Greek and 
Roman civilizations and Christianity, 
he assures us, have fed the human in- 
tellect up to the present time, and made 
history. But such gifted races are few 
in number, and “ now looking anxiously 
round the world for any new races 
which may receive the seed (so to 
speak) of our present history into a 
kindly yet vigorous soil, and may re- 
produce it the same and yet new for a 
future period, we know not where such 
are to be found.” If we had been de- 
termined to blunder on either side of 
this question, we should have said that 
history had just begun. It has always 
been our impression that history is a 
record of the experience of nations, and 
the philosophy of history is the induc- 
tion from those experiences of general 
laws for man’s future progress and hap- 
piness. If our interpretation be cor- 
rect—and we believe our author adopts 
substantially the same—we beg to know 
when was the world more pregnant 
with startling experiences, with unan- 
ticipated transitions and results, than in 
the last half acentury? The capacity 
of man has never begun to be meas- 
ured, nor will it until that freedom of 
industry and that strength of will which 
both spring from the largest individual 
independence, and are the common pro- 
duct of our political experiment, have 
had time to develope in him the resour- 
ces of his nature. There is scarcely a 
fact in all the history of antiquity so 
impressive or so justly entitled to be of 
record, as the yet elementary achieve- 
ments of the Magnetic Telegraph. 
What event in the career of Alexander 
the Great presents a more exalting or 
exalted idea of ingenuity, power, he- 
roism and philanthropy, than are de 
veloped in the first successful attempt 
to cross the Atlantic ocean by steam ? 
What two achievements, recorded ei- 
ther in ancient or modern history, have 
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initiated such mighty, innumerable and 
incommeusurable results as these? If 
#ur wars are not so bloody and terrible, 
is it not something to have learned the 
way of dispensing with them, not onl 
without sacrificing our rights, but actu- 
ally by dignifying our race. And we 
beg to ask. are not the details and re. 
sults of such agencies developing them. 
selves in every form and in every diree- 
tion about us every day, the proper ma- 
terial of history ? e certainly think 
that the lecturer would have been much 
nearer the truth, if he had said that 
modern history had taken its first step 
instead of its last. Itis a foolish fan- 
tasy, which will not bear a moment's 
scrutiny, and weakens our faith greatly 
in the evenness and reliability of its au- 
thor’s judgment. 

In the third Lecture will be found a 
somewhat more practical illustration of 
our author’s theory of historical inter- 
pretation than either of the foregoing. 
After an eloquent and forcible statement 
of the processes of Napoleon's rapid 
elevation to the control of European 
politics, he thus proceeds : 


“Earthly state has never reached a 
prouder pinnacle than when Napoleon, in 
June 1812, gathered his army at Dresden, 
that mighty host, unequalled in all time, 
of 450,000, not men merely, brit effective 
soldiers, and there received the lomage of 
subject kings. And now what was the 
principal adversary of this tremendous 
power? by whom was it checked, and re- 
sisted, and put down? By none, and by 
nothing, but the direct and manifest inter- 
position of God. I know of no language 
so well fitted to describe that victorious 
advance to Moscow, and the utter bumili- 
ation of the retreat, as the language of the 
prophet with respect to the advance and 
subsequent destruction of the host of Sen- 
nacherib. ‘ When they arose early in the 
morning, behold they were all dead 
corpses,’ applies almost literally to that 
memorable night of frost in which twent 
thousand horses perished, and the strengt 
of the French army was utterly broken. 
Human instruments no doubt were em- 
ployed in the remainder of the work, nor 
would I deny to Germany and to Prussia 
the glories of that great year 1813, nor to 
England the honor of her victories in 
Spain, or of the crowning victory of Wa- 
terloo. But at the distance of thirty years, 
those who lived in the time of danger, 
and remember its magnitude, and now 
calmly review what there was in human 
strength to avert it, must acknowledge, I 
think, beyond all controversy, that the de- 
liverance of Europe from the dominion of 
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Napoleon was effected neither by Russia, 
nor by Germany, nor by England, but by 
the hand of God alone.” 


It is the last resort of an infirm faith 
and a shallow philosophy to ascribe hu- 
man accidents to special interpositions 
of Divine Providence. For what re- 
sult here stated or to be conjectured was 
it necessary that Providence should in- 


terfere on this memorable occasion? 
Was it because 20,000 horses were 
frozen? But in another lecture the 


author gives us an account of the stege 
of Genoa by the English in the begin- 
ning of the century under Admiral 
Keith, when “ twenty thousand innocent 
yersons, Old and young, women and 
children, died of starvation,” through 
that officer's inhumanity. Was that 
Providential? If Napoleon were too 
powerful for man to curb, could not 
some obscure ball, under Providence, 
have left him upon the fields of Ma- 
rengo or Jena, without the lives of so 
many thousand wretched and innocent 
victims being required to expiate his 
crimes, he surviving, was it not a 
nearer approach to superhuman agen- 
cy toarm him with his dangerous in- 
fluence than to disarm him. Provi- 
dence is not so sterile of resources as to 
be compelled to reach its ends by such 
circuitous routes. There is in fact no 
blasphemy more shocking than that 
of pretending to know the motives of 
the Supreme Being, and to imagine his 
universal and everlasting laws are ever 
suspended to repair by special interpo- 
sition some consequence against which 


LT 
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he had not provided in the great plan 
of his creation. The possibility of such 
a thing annihilates his Omniscience and 
his Omnipotence.* 


It is a painful office to trace the im- 
perfections of noble men, and the temp- 
tations to blindness in this instance are 
as great as the obituaries of the century 
perhaps have presented. But the de- 
fects of which we speak we notice only 
in connection with his professional cha- 
racter, and they are such as in a public 
teacher we cannot overlook or forgive. 
Irrespective of them, this volume has 
substantial merits to which, in our judg- 
ment, public criticism has done more 
than justice. Posterity will probabl 
settle in the conviction that with all 
his learning, his amenity and his ca- 
pacity, he lacked the discipline which 
comes from the active struggle, hand 
to hand and foot to foot, with armed er- 
ror. Clear and demonstrable opinions 
on speculative subjects are rarely form- 
ed without conflict. Ex-parte delibera- 
tions rarely exhaust any subject having 
complex relations. The lecturer always 
has it in his own way with his audi- 
ence, and if his arguments were incon~ 
clusive or sophistical there were none to 
gainsay them. Dr. Arnold, in our judg- 
ment, has not escaped those infirmities 
to which his profession is so exposed. 
For that reason we think his historical 
writings rather suggestive than instruc- 
tive, and his theories often fancies rath- 
er than inductions, so far as they have 
taken their shape from the operations 
of his own mind. 


* The absurd results to which this faith in special Providences sometimes leads, 


was very adequately illustrated during the late Presidential canvass. 
; ] ; t 


A very promi- 


nent divine of New York city, at one of our fashionable watering places, remarked 
publicly that he looked upon the nomination of Theodore Frelinghuysen to the office 


of Vice President, as Providential. 


The opinion was doubtless based upon his pro- 


bable success, and the influences which ke ete the candidate’s religious charac- 


ter would probably exert upon the councils o 


the nation. Now this foolish and im- 


pertinent statement committed its author to one of two conclusions, either of which 
would be equally painfal for him to embrace—either Mr. Frelinghuysen’s defeat was 


Providential, or Providence has not power to elect him. 
We may therefore conclude that the Reverend 


of the dilemma cannot be accepted. 


Of course the latter horn 


gentleman esteems the defeat of the Chancellor, and the exclusion of his exalting in- 
fluences from the councils of the nation, as Providential—a conclusion pregnant wlth 
the farther conclusion, that the prevailing candidate was Providentially chosen. 
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THE ALCAIDE OF MOLINA. 
BY CALEB CUSHING. 


Imitated from the Spanish. 
“Tambien soy Abencerrage.” 


With hand upon his scymetar and fury in his eyes, 
Molina’s brave alcaide rushed forth from the gay Alhambra ; 
*T go to meet the Christian bands of proud C astille,” he cries, 
“ And leave the Zegris here to play the lute or dance the zambra 


**Of Bencerrage’s line am I—and if Granada boasts 
In all her hundred warrior-tribes a nobler race or braver, 
Then march they to the Vega with their banners and their hosts, 
And, charged by Aragon’s fierce knights, see which will soonest waver. 


“The dulcimer let others touch—be mine the sword to wield, 
Where sound the trump and atabal, amid the war’s wild rattle ; 

To you, the courts which ladies love—to me, the tented field, 
The shout of clashing squadrons, and the tumult of the battle. 


*‘ Be it that in Castille I live, from palaces afar, 
Far from the Jenil’s golden stream, far from the crystal Darro; 
I live but for my country’s weal, I brave the shock of war, 
Whilst here the coward Ze: gris hide, safe from the foeman’s arrow. 


* Yes, here amid the pleasures of Granada and of home, 

Ye waste the precious hours of life in songs, and games, and dances, 
While through the Moslem’s blazing fields the men of Jaén roam, 

And scornfully o’er hill and plain lago’s Master prances. 


“ T leave the Alhambra’s festive halls, I Jeave the craven hearts, 
I leave its coward thoughts behind—all praise be unto Allah! 
For where on Moorish ranks fall fast the sharp Castillian darts, 
There foremost in the fight still waves the pennon of Abdallah! 


** What boots a brave man’s presence ? what avails a brave man’s word? 
Where gallant Moorish hearts no more to battle’s call are bounding ; 
When Moorish hands by fear benumbed refuse to draw the sword, 
Though loud be heard the Christian trump, from hill to valley sounding ! 


“Ye drive me from Granada forth, ye sons of noble sires, 
Of sires the pride of Araby, renowned in Afric’s story,— 
Degenerate sons, who drive me forth, because the sacred fires 
Your father’s felt, have ceased to warm your souls to deeds of glory. 


* T care not for your lowering looks, I scorn your utmost wrath ; 
If any dare to meet me armed, I challe ‘nge them to sally 

By tens or twenties, if they choose—they ‘Il find me in the path 
Which on towards Molina leads, along Granada’s valley. 


“No Zegri of you all shall say a stain rests on my name; 
Give me a thousand deaths before one moment of dishonor ! 

I knight-like, lance in rest, will die upon the field of Jame, 
Or live to guard Granada’s weal, Celinda, and my honor.” 
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THE MONOMANIAC.* 


"Y MRS. FE. 


A morNING in the year 1793 witness- 
ed an extraordinary excitement among 
the inhabitants of a small town in one 
of the western counties of England. 
The large parlor of ** The Crown,” the 
best inn in the place, could not contain 
the multitudes crowding the entrance. 
A constable, with his official staff, was 
employed in making room for the coro- 
ner and his jury, about to examine the 
body of a stranger, found dead that 
morning in a house occupied by a per- 
son resident but a short time near the 
village. 

Upon a rudely constructed table lay 
the corpse, on which all eyes were fixed. 
In the provinces remote from the capi- 
tal, the custom in those days was not 
merely for the jury to examine the 
dead body and then adjourn for consul- 
tation to another apartment. On the 
contrary, the whole business was con- 
ducted with the corpse, lightly covered, 
lying before them. On this occasion 
the covering had been raised several 
times, to gratify the curiosity of lovers 
of the horrible. At length the jury, 
after exchanging salutations with their 
acquaintances, took their seats round a 
table. They were chiefly artisans from 
the village, or farmers from the neigh- 
borhood, with the exception of two or 
three more distinguished in society. 
One of the last was a man of about sev- 
enty years of age, who had formerly been 
engaged in mercantile business at Liv- 
erpool; and now found pleasure in ac- 
tive usefulness in his native place. He 
was foreman of the grand jury at the 
assizes; twicé he had filled the office 
of overseer of the poor, besides being 
churchwarden. Notwithstanding the 
infirmities of age, he was unwilling to 
decline any public service. 

The jury were waiting the arrival of 
the coroner. At last a murmur among 
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the spectators announced that he had 
entered the reom, accompanied by the 
landlord. Mr. Green (that was his 
name) entered at once upon his busi- 
ness; the oath was administered, and 
the cloth removed from the body. It 
was covered with dark blue sjx ts, that 
seemed to indicate death by cholera; 
there were marks already of the com- 
mencement of decay; but the flesh was 
firm and elastic under pressure. The 
head and face were frightfully swollen, 
so that they retained scarce a semblance 
of humanity. Mr. Parr, the old man 
above mentioned, had not before seen 
the corpse. When informed, a few mi- 
nutes previous, of the general conclu- 
sion, viz., that the deceased had died 
by a strong poison, he had related a 
singular case of poisoning which had 
come to his knowledge some five and 
twenty years before. The person who 
had employed the poison—different in 
its effects from any yet known—was 
supposed to have obtained it from a sai- 
lor belonging to a slave ship in Liver- 
pool. 

It was somewhat remarkable that 
this old man, who had several times 
before officiated as coroner’s juryman, 
seemed overcome with emotion at the 
first glance at the present victim. He 
stood pale and trembling; he grasped 
the table for support, and had he not 
been assisted by his companions, would 
have fallen to the ground. 

Amid exclamations of “Poor Mr. 
Parr!” * Poor old man!” “ Carry him 
out '’ “Loose his neckcloth!” and 
other expressions of alarm and sympa- 
thy, he was borne from the apartment ; 
while Mr. Green sullenly remarked, 
‘that old men were no better than old 
women, and should give up public bu- 
siness.”” But before choice could be 
made of another, Mr. Parr came back. 


_* The following narration is translated from a paper contained in a German coilec- 
tion of remarkable legal and criminal cases. I am unable to ascertain the author 
with certainty, but believe it is the writer of “The Dead Man of St. Anne’s Cha- 


pel.” 
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He looked very pale, and his gtep was 
unsteady ; but as he advanced to the 
table, he apologised for the disturbance 


he had caused, and declared himself 


ready to proceed. 

The first witness called was Sarah 
Hodge, an elderly woman, and servant 
to Mr. Morton, in whose house the 
corpse had been found. She deposed 
that she had lived six months with her 
master, a man of some property, who 
lived a secluded life in a house not far 
from the town, and had besides her one 
servant—James. She did not know 
his other name. Her master’s health 
was very bad, and she believed him 
somewhat disturbed in mind. She saw 
him but seldom ; for her duty was only 
to put the house in order, and do the 
cooking. James waited upon Mr. Mor- 
ton, and slept in a chamber adjoining 
his, to be at hand in case his services 
were required. On the morning pre- 
ceding the fatal night, James had told 
her he had leave of absence to visit a 
friend. To the natural question of the 
witness, how Mr. Morton could do with- 
out him, James had answered, that his 
master was much better, and could 
spare him for some days; adding, that 
Sarah must make his bed, and wait 
upon him till his return. 

The witness further stated that she 
was sct out towards evening on an er- 
rand, and on her return saw her master 
in the dining room. He said James had 
gone, and he should not need her any 
longer, for he was going to bed. About 
midnight or a little later, the witness 
was awakened by a shriek from the 
apartment of Mr. Morton; supposing 
him to be taken suddenly ill, she hast- 
ened to his assistance, but found the 
door of his dressing room locked. From 
the bedchamber behind that, she heard 
her master’s voice, apparently in an 
agony of entreaty. He was beseech- 
ing mercy. Again and again he utter- 
ed the word “murder,” but not as if 
calling for assistance. 

At length all was silent. The wit- 
ness, a woman of great strength of 
nerve, knocked at the door, but receiv- 
ed no answer. Just as she had made 
up her mind to call her nearest neigh- 
bor, a farmer, who lived two hundred 
paces off, to her assistance, her master 
came ont, * pale as a ghost.” With- 
out speaking a word, he beckoned her 
in, closed the door, and said in a low, 
hoarse tone, “I have had a visitor 
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since you went to bed.” With thy 
his features became frightfully distor. 
ed; his eyes rolled wildly, and he 
gnashed his teeth. 

«This visitor,” he continued, “ has 
been ill—he is dead—he has poisoned 
himself.” 

Here the witness declared that her 
master began to talk with great wild. 
ness and rapidity—ot murdered people 
who would not stay in their graves; of 
brothers killed by their brothers, ete, 
Convinced that Mr. Morton was outof 
his senses, and that what he said wag 
but the fantasy of his excited brajp, 
she entreated him to retire to bed. 

“No, no!” he cried, “not I! Go 
you and close the eye Ss of the dead yon- 
der !”” : 

He grasped nervously the hand of the 
witness. Anxious to see if anything 
had really occurred to disturb his ip. 
tellects, she entered the sleeping apart. 
ment. The body of a man was stretch. 
ed out on Mr. Morton’s bed. It seem. 
ed just dead; the jaw was hanging 
down, the eyes were |] alf closed, the 
limbs were stiffened, and the body was 
quite naked. This horrible sight » 
terrified the witness, that with a scream 
she rushed from the chamber. Mr. 
Morton sought to detain her: but his 
grasp was too feeble. She hastened 
from the house ; told the neighbors her 
dreadful story; and at break of day 
Mr. Morton was in prison on suspicion 
of the murder. 

To the question if the 
might not be her fellow servant James, 
the witness the face 
of the corpse was so dreadfully bloated 
and disfigured, she could not have re 
cognized it, even had it been her own 
father. But she inclined to the belief 
that he had worna 
beard—whereas the deceased had none. 


} 
i 


deceased 


answered—that 


it was not James: 


James had always lived in kindness 
with his master, on whom he had been 
in attendance for many years. Several 
articles of his clothing were missing 
from his room, and the witness believed 
he had taken them with him. In her 
master’s chamber, on the other hand, 
there were no clothes found which 
could have belonged to the deceased. 
Such was the deposition of the first 
witness. » The attention of the specta- 
tors was breathless; that of old Mr. 
Parr was painfully intense. With his 
chin resting on his hands, that grasped 
the golden head of his cane, he kept 
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his eves fixed upon the woman, till she 
had done speaking. Then he fetched 
a deep sigh, shook his head, leaned 
back in his seat, and murmured some- 
thing to himself. 

Mr. Green remarked contemptuous- 
iyto a younger juryman near him— 
that it was a pity people could not tell 
when they were superannuated ; and 
then called for the farmer whom Sarah 
had first applied to for help. He could 
sav nothing more than that he had 
found the body lying on the bed; and 
after diligent search through the cham- 
ber, had been unable to discover any 
clothing that might have belonged to 
the victim. 

The constable who had arrested Mr. 
Morton deposed that his prisoner, from 
the first moment of his arrest, had re- 
fused to answer any questions. Ac- 
cording to both the last witnesses, the 
accused had been cold, proud, and col- 
lected in his demeanor—either from the 
consciousness of innocence, or as pre- 
pared forthe worst. The housekeeper, 
Sarah, alone had seen him moved. 

It was now time to bring forward 
Mr. Morton. It had been nearly ten 
hours since his arrest; and he was in 
the next room, waiting for examination. 
Every eye was turned to the opened 
door; and so intense was the ex pecta- 
tion, that several of the jurymen rose, 
notwithstanding Mr. Green’s authori- 
tative “Sit down, gentlemen—no dis- 
turbance ! Constable, let us have quiet, 
or | must clear the room!” Mr. Parr 
remained seated, with his chin resting, 
as before, on his stick, that trembled 
under the pressure of his hands. The 
prisoner entered. He was dressed in 
deep mourning, with scrupulous atten- 
tion to neatness. His Grecian features 
might have been called handsome, but 
for their emaciation. His 
whole appearance would have com- 
manded attention, even under ordinary 
cire lmstances,. 

The coroner asked what he had to 
declare relative to the recent occur- 
rence. But the eyes of the accused 
met not the piercing glance of the ques- 
tioner; they were fixed intently upon 
the linen cloth thrown over the corpse. 
Presently he drew a deep breath, in- 
dicating relief from mental anguish, in 
not seeing the full horrors of the sight 
disclosed. Again he looked around ; 
the coroner spoke ; the prisoner heard 
him not. Mr. Parr had risen from his 
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seat; he trembled in every limb; his 
look was fixed on the supposed mur- 
derer. Their eyes met—Mr. Green 
followed the direction of Morton’s wild 
gaze; he saw Mr. Parr fall backward 
in a swoon, and supposed the old man’s 
sudden illness had attracted the atten- 
tion of the prisoner. 

“ Just as I thought!” exclaimed he, 
with much vexation. “Jt is too bad 
to interrupt the business in this man- 
ner. Much as I esteem Mr. Parr in 
private life, this is the last time I shall 
suffer him to be called on the jury. He 
is too old for such things!” 

Therewith he turned once more to 
the accused, who seemed to have re- 
covered his self-possession. ‘ We are 
ready to hear, “he resumed, “ what 
you have to say in this business ; yet,” 
turning to the jury—as Morton bowed 
slightly —* it is first necessary to have 
a medical examination. To-morrow, 
gentlemen, at the same hour, if you 
please. The prisoner must remain un- 
der guard ; but is free to converse with 
his friends, provided they are not wit- 
nesses in this case.” 

“he inquest was then adjourned, and 
Mr. Morton removed to an upper room, 
a constable being placed to guard the 
door. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Parr was taken to 
his own dwelling. He had been long 
a widower ; but his nephew and niece 
lived with him like his own children. 
Before evening he had completely re- 
covered from the effects of his indispo- 
sition. His strength of mind seemed to 
have returned also, and he announced 
his intention of visiting the prisoner at 
“The Crown.” His nephew endea- 
vored to dissuade him from the risk of 
excitement, that might be injurious to 
his feeble frame; but the old man only 
answered, 

‘‘T am resolved to go. Mr. Green, 
as I understand, has stricken my name 
from the list of jurors, so that I can ap- 
pear no more at the inquest. But I 
have reasons for interesting myself 
therein. You need not repeat to any 
one what I tell you. Some other time 
I may fully explain myself. Yet be- 





fore I sleep I must speak with him they 
accuse of the murder.” 

The nephew did not attempt to with- 
stand him further; and carefully wrap- 
ped up by his niece, the old man walk- 
ed to * The Crown,” in the next street. 
He sent up a note to Mr. Morton, and 
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received the prompt answer that the 
prisoner would see him. 

“ You are the only one he has con- 
sented to see, except his guard, and 
those he could not exclude,” said the 
landlord. “ He sent word to Mr. Vel- 
lum, the lawyer, who offered to under- 
take the defence, that he wanted no ad- 
vocate. Sarah, his housekeeper, came 
also. On calmer reflection, she repent- 
ed having accused her master, who, she 
said, was always so kind-hearted, he 
would not have harmed a flea. She 
wanted to ask his forgiveness. Mr. 
Morton sent her a message by the con- 
stable that she could not see him, but 
should not go without reward. He is 
a generous man, sir. He has given or- 
ders that both his guards shall be 
served with whatever they want, at his 
expense. I do not believe, sir, he poi- 
soned that man.” 

During this speech, the host, whose 
opinion had undergone such a change, 
had conducted the old gentleman to the 
door, which the constable opened for 
him. 

“ You are welcome, sir,” said Mer- 
ton, after he had looked for a moment 
silently in the face of his visitor. He 
made a sign to the official, who brought 
a chair for Mr. Parr, and then with- 
drew. 

** You remember me, then?” asked 
the old man. “ Perhaps you saw me 
this morning, and expected that I 
should come to you ?” 

“I saw you—I remembered you—I 
knew you would come to me,” answer- 
ed the prisoner in a hollow voice. 
“ There are signs of an angry and aveng- 
ing Providence that cannot be disre- 
garded. I need not say the present is 
one of these.” 

“ You have much to explain,” re- 
sumed Mr. Parr, “ concerning the mys- 
tery of this morning. I tremble now to 
think of it. What I saw more than 
twenty years since appeared again 
palpably before my eyes. I seemed 
again to bebold the lifeless form of my 
friend—of your brother! I deemed it 
but a vision—a chimera of the imagina- 
tion. When I came back into the 
room, the body was covered. I might 
have deceived myself ; but when I saw 
you—changed—and yet still——” 

“A living damnation!” interrupted 
the prisoner. “ You have a right— 
yes, you have—to know all !” 

With a composure that shocked his 
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visitor, who knew not what a storm 
raged in the bosom of the wretched 
man, Morton rose from his seat, which 
he had not before quitted, and placed 
flask of wine and glasses on the table, 
Then he threw himself again on his 
seat, and fixed his eyes intently op 
Parr. 

“IT need no refreshment, Morton, if 
you so call yourself now,” said the old 
man. ‘| crave only to know how the 
sight I have to-day witnessed bears re. 
lation to the occurrence so many year 
past.” 

“What care I for your craving!” 
cried the prisoner roughly, while a ter. 
rible smile flitted across his emaciated 
countenance. “I can drink! Aye, 
to-day the cup is not in the dead man’s 
hand! To-day I can drain the las 
drop, and never fear that the cup will 
be snatched away and held to the blue 
lips of the murdered !”” 

The prisoner poured wine into a 
large glass, and emptied it at a draught, 
As he replaced the glass on the table 
his countenance had lost that unnatural 
smile. 

* You can pledge me safely?” said 
he. Mr. Parr declined ; but before he 
could speak, Morton continued : “ You 
came not here to make compliments 
with me. Drink or drink not, as you 
please. Heaven is gracious; | can 
drink !” 

A slow shudder came over Mr. Pan. 
Though prepared for strange words, 
this was not exactly what he had an- 
ticipated. Had he then placed himself 
in the power of amadman? The next 
moment, however, his apprehensions 
passed away, as he saw the prisoner 
clasp his forehead with both hands, 
striving, as it were, to check the wild 
current of his thoughts. 

“ Forgive me, dear sir!’ at length 
he said ; “I will be more quiet—I will 
tell you all you wish to know ; but not 
now. Do not be disturbed if I speak 
strangely. It is not madness, but 
frightful confusion of my thoughts. I 
will tell you incredible things; but you 
must not doubt them. What did you 
see this morning? What lies now im 
the room underneath? Fear nothing 
from me. To-morrow I will surrender 
myself. Will that satisfy you? Now 
leave me. You shall know all—I re 
peat it—before I die!” 

Having poured forth these words 
with great rapidity of utterance, though 
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with apparent self-possession, the pri- 
soner buried his face in his hands, and 
stooped his head to the table. Mr. 
Parr began to speak soothingly, and 
expressed a wish that he would not 
look upon him as an enemy, but a 
friend, who, whatever may have been 
his guilt, would be glad to serve him. 
Morton answered with a convulsive 
laugh, and waved his hand impatient- 
ly, but did not raise his head. The 
benevolent old man at length was con- 
vinced his further stay was useless, and 
left the apartment full of sympathy for 
the misery he knew not how to alle- 
viate. 

The next day Mr. Parr was too much 
indisposed to be present even as a spec- 
tator at the inquest; but his nephew 
brought him information that Morton 
had confessed himself the murderer of 
the person found in his chamber. He 
refused, however, to reveal who his 
victim was, or the motive of his crime. 
The medical men who had examined 
the body, gave it as their opinion that 
death had been caused by a powerful 
poison, the nature of which none of 
them were able to determine. As no- 
thing further could be ascertained to 
throw light on the transaction, the busi- 
ness was closed, and Morton committed 
to the county prison, to await his trial 
for the murder of a person unknown. 

Before the accused was consigned to 

rison, he gave orders that the corpse 
of the murdered man should be buried 
with the utmost pomp of funeral cere- 
mony. The expenses were defrayed 
out of his property. This strange scene 
assembled such multitudes of specta- 
tors in the burial ground of H as 
had never before been seen. The public 
curiosity was extreme to discover who 
the dead was, and what were the cir- 
cumstances of the murder. Mean- 
while, as the time allotted for James's 
term of absence had expired without 
his appearance, search was made for 
him throughout the country, and he 
was advertised in all the journals. Not- 
withstanding the testimony of Sarah 
Hodge, that the deceased in no respect 
resembled her fellow-servant, not a few 
were of opinion that James was the 
murdered person. It was difficult, how- 
ever, to explain why the assassin had 
taken such pains to alter the appear- 
ance of his victim. Others insisted 
that James had been an accomplice in 
the deed, and had afterwards made his 
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At length the assizescame on. The 
day of Morton’s trial was fixed; and 
it was generally believed that he would 
make a full confession. His deport- 
ment in prison showed the deepest me- 
lancholy. He would see no one but 
the physician and the chaplain. The 
former continually stated that his pa- 
tient was wearing fast to the grave, and 
that he would not long survive, even if 
spared by the law; the chaplain had as 
little reason to congratulate himself 
upon the success of his efforts. The 
prisoner was courteous but reserved to- 
wards both, and avoided all conversa- 
tion on the subject of the crime. 

Old Mr. Parr, who had as yet men- 
tioned to none what he knew, came to 
the town where the assizes were held, 
in order to be at hand should Morton 
desire his presence. He had written to 
him, but received no answer. At last 
the day of trial came. Those who 
went at seven in the merning to bring 
forth the prisoner, found him—dead in 
his bed! Never was the public curio- 
sity so completely disappointed. Just 
as all were on the tip-toe of expecta- 
tion, to learn that Morton had carried 
his secret to the grave! But it was 
not altogether so. About noon of the 
same day, as Mr. Parr was preparing 
to return to H , he received a visit 
from the chaplain of the prison, who 
placed in his hands a sealed package. 
Morton had not forgotten his promise. 
The package was addressed, “ Richard 
Merville, now called Morton, to Charles 
Parr, formerly merchant in Liver- 
pool.” 7 

It is necessary only to lay the con- 
nected part of the letter, divested of 
many incoherent passages, before the 
reader. There was a wild apostrophe 
to Night, and a parallel between its 
gloom and that which enwrapped his 
own spirit; a feverish foreboding of 
the dreariness of the narrow cell he 
was so soon to share with darkness and 
the worm; and a vague and shadowy 
vision of the world to come. Amid 
these dreamlike and desultory wander- 
ings, however, he had kept steadily in 
view the wish expressed by his old 
friend. 

“[ know not,” thus the manuscript 
continued, “ why I feel a sort of satis- 
faction in this disclosure of my fright- 
ful crime and its strange punishment, 
unless from the same sense of duty that 
impelled me to make you the promise 
when we last met—met after a long 
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course of years—when my course was 
run—and the vengeance of Heaven 
about to be made manifest. My hours 
are now numbered; my pulse throbs 
feebly, and the torch of life glimmers 
faintly as it is ready to expire. Let 
me, then, reveal the dreadful ulcer of 
my soul. I need not tell you, sir, who I 
am; for you knew me in Liverpool— 
aye, and perhaps envied me in prospe- 
nty. I was, you know, indulged as 
few sons are, even of rich parents. 
All that wealth could procure was at 
my command ; but | enjoyed nothing. 
One burning spot of discontent was in 
my heart. “My twin-brother—he who 
had preceded me by only a few minutes 
into this breathing world—w as the heir, 
and the pride of my father. We were 
all his children, and our mother had 
perished at our birth. Oh! had she 
died ere I lived! I was haunted, al- 
most from childhood, by an evil demon. 
Yes, it tormented me day by day; con- 
tinually that low whisper sounded in 
my ear, like the prompting of my own 
heart—‘ The days of mourning for my 
father are at hand; then will I slay my 
brother.’ Those days came. Hen ry 
Merville had been but a few fleeti ing 
months in the enjoyment of his wealth, 
when he perished by poison. The 
deed was mine. 

“ Old man, you were upon the jury. 
Yes !—you were one of those wh oO 
brought in a verdict of * Wilful Mur- 
der” against an innocent lad—a boy 
whom my brother had taken out of 
charity. ‘I myself strewed the hateful 
powder in his chest; I swore to the 
quarrels between my two victims. [| 
knew the poor boy had said before wit- 
nesses that he would have a reckoning 
with his master. He was condemned 
—he was hanged; and I—was above 
suspicion ! 

‘* Persuaded that the last was a ne- 
cessary sacrifice in self-defence, I strove 
to lull my conscience in a golden cra- 
dle. I was master of wealth, and all 
wealth could obtain. Friends thronged 
around me; but the sight of my home 
—of the scene of my crime—was 
hideous to me. I sold all I possessed 
in Liverpool, and went to the Conti- 
nent. Then you lost sightof me. I 
heard on every side praises of the ten- 
der brother, who could not be happy 
where he was reminded of his loss! I 
left England, and plunged into the dis- 
tractions of the I’rench capital. I hired 
achatsau near Paris. Brilliant were the 
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saloons of the English stranger. The | 
young, the immac ulate, the c ultivated, 
were ‘mingle dwith the dissolute an d the 
lawless ; for pleasure was the great end 
of life. Ilived in a round of excite. 
ment; and not a year had flown singe 
my brother’s death ere the re proaches 
of conscience were drowned in ie tu- 
mult of dissipation. Love, with al] 
the delirium of passion, had seized upon 
my heart. I would have plunged my 
dagger into a thousand breasts to win 
one smile from Matilde. 

‘Matilde sat near me at the hap. 
quet. It was late, end the clamor of 
the guests had died away. All save 
few had departed. Soft and bewilder. 
ing music floated on the air. The silk. 
en tapestry waved in the cool night 
breeze; the moon looked in upon the 
scene and paled the lamp-light, as if she 
claimed the right to preside over the 
hour sacred to lovers. 

sie The cup is consecrated by thy lip, 
fairest Matilde,’ cried 1; ‘1 drink from 
its rim the delicious poison that lurks iD 
every smile of thine !’ 

“ss Pe ison !—the word awaked an ec ho. 
and, reckless as Py was, L started in af- 
fright. Whence it came I knew not. 
None heard it ae tes self; for Matilde 
smiled. Her hand was extended to re- 
ceive the cup. Suddenly she drew 
back, terrified at my wild looks, and 
gazed anxiously about her. Ah! what 
horror was in my thoughts! Like a 
sudden flash of light came the recollee- 
tion that it was the anniversary of 
Henry's death. It was the very hour 
[ had seen him lift the fatal goblet to 
his lips ! Ere Matilde could chide me 
for the supposed joke that had startled 
her, I saw a hand grasp the offered 
cup. My brother stood before me, 
clothed as I had last seen him! He 
looked around the hall, set down the 
cup on the table, and fixed his eyes 
upon me. Then he stepped slowly 
between us. I sank to the ground ina 
swoon. When consciousness re turned, 
I found myself surrounded by my ser- 
vants. Were my guests all gone ?— 
No; but I had been carried to my 
chamber 

“ Heedless of everything but my 
safety, Matilde had remained at my 
house. The state-chamber was pre- 
pared for her. It was morning, and I 
resolved to visit her at oe The 
madness of the previous nig uld 
not hav e departe d: for scarce cor the 
idea occurred to me than it was instant- 
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ly acted upon. I had myself dressed 
hastily, and sent my servant to an- 
nounce my coming to Madame de B——. 
In vain the attendant endeavored to 
dissuade me—I listened not to what he 
eaid. In impatient mood I hurried un- 
announced tothe chamber. I entered— 
J snatched asunder the bed-curtains, 
and saw—not Matilde—but my bro- 
ther’s corpse ! 

“That the sight did not madden me 
at once is truly a miracle. But my 
reason survived the shock. JI was even, 
after some time, alive to fear of the 
consequences, sh mad the body be dis- 
covered. I caused it to be buried at 
night in the consecrated ground of a 
neighboring abbey. By a hasty flight 
to Italy, 1 escaped all inquiries; and 
the last days of Louis XV. were too 
full of excitement in public affairs for 
the public long to concern itse lf about 
the fate of an individual. 

“ During the next year, I lived in a 
hamlet at the fuot of Vesuvius. I had 
wandered through Italy. Itrembled at 
the near approach of the fatal day, and 
sought a scene of desolation for such a 
tragedy. There had been an eruption 
of the volcano just before; and vine- 
yards and villages had been swept to 
destruction. I was in the midst of peo- 
ple who, living in constant fear for 
their own lives and property, would 
not be likely to interest themselves in 
a stranger. 

“The night came. I had ascended 
with a guide to the crater. The vol- 
cano seemed to have exhausted its 
strength. But a single mighty stream 
of lava rolled downwards to the plain, 
bringing desolation into a grove of ches- 
nut trees. We came very near, so 
that the heat and the sulphurous ashes 
that fell in showers from time to time, 
warned us to retreat. 

“Qur way lay over fragments of 
pumice stone and dry ashes. The in- 
tense heat had parched my mouth and 
throat. I asked the guide for a drink, 
and he reached me his flask. I held it 
to my mouth. Merciful Heaven !—a 
cold hand took hold of it—my brother 
stood before me—the flask was at his 
lips! I uttered a wild shriek—the 
guide turned hastily—the vision was 
gone! The wine was spilled in the 
dust; the man murmured a curse upon 
my carelessness. We had more thana 
mile to go. When I returned to the 


hamlet, [ heard that the corpse of a 
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judgment might pass from me. 


Hans 
stranger had been found upon my bed. 
Yet I escaped the suspicion of murder ; 
for there was a superstition among the 
villagers that a demon corpse, already 
often buried, sometimes made its ap- 
pearance. They looked upon it as an 
evil omen, however, that the visitation 
should have fallen upon me. 

“ To quiet their murmurs, I bestow- 
ed a large sum for a religious proces- 
sion; and at the advice of the priest, 
the unnatural body was burnt, and the 
ashes sprinkled with holy water and 
cast into the sea. 

‘Now shall [ at length have rest! I 
exclaimed. The form scattered to the 
waves of ocean, can haunt me no more ! 
Vain hope! through every city of the 
continent the tormenting spectre pur- 
sued me. I have been imprisoned on 
suspicion of murder—with difficulty 
escaping condemnation. I have been 
condemned, and purchased my life with 
gold. I have seen others involved in 
my curse, preserved only by a wonder- 
ful Providence, that spared even me. 

Still my heart was hardened. One 
fatal day was encountered on the sea. 
In the silence of my cabin I awaited 
my fearful visitor. I lifted the cup to 
my lips; the same cold hand grasped 
it; the same apparition stood before 
me. I questioned it in my madness; I 
entreated to know its will. It gave me 
no answer, but vanished in silence, 
while the cold, stiff, naked corpse re- 
mained upon my bed. I threw it se- 
cretly into the dark waters, while the 
exulting thought, “I am free for one 
year again!” fired my brain. Alas! | 
was without a friend on the face of 
earth! On whom could I rest the 
burden of so horrible a secret! My 
strange and wild demeanor drove men 
from me. 

‘‘T know not how it came, but re- 
pentance at last touched my heart. I 
met the day of fate with an humbled 
spirit. 1 prayed—I implored that the 
But no 
answer was vouchsafed. I was frantic 
enough to hope the apparition had de- 
parted forever. It came again and 
again. My reason gave way under the 
hideous punishment. I shunned socie- 
ty ; and weary of scenes that had wit- 
nessed my misery, I quitted Europe. 

‘I travelled through remote coun- 
tries. At one time [ was in Arabia. 
The last rays of the setting sun were 
quenched in a sea of sand. he cara- 
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van which I had joined halted for the 
night near a spring. I would have 
given treasures of gold for a cup of 
water, but I dared not drink while so 
many eyes were upon me. The Mus- 
sulmen smoked their long pipes, and 
one after another sank back in sleep. 
Even the guard slumbered, seated on 
the ground, their long spears grasped 
in their hand. Still 1 dared not drink. 
It was midnight. I watched the mo- 
tions of each sleeper with agonised at- 
tention. At last the burning thirst be- 
came intolerable. I approached the 
spring, dipped out water, and drank. 
The cup was taken from my hand; 
and in my tent I dug a grave in the 
sand, in which I buried the restless wit- 
ness of my crime. 

“My health was now broken, my 
frame feeble. as you have seen; and 
the desire to die in my native country, 
impelled me back to England. Wan- 
dering from place to place, | came to 
H , and hired the house in which I 
saw the spectre for the last time. It 
was in a lonely situation, and well suit- 
ed for me. I had lived there six 
months when the day of fate returned. 
I was ill, but-though I died with thirst, 
I determined not to drink. In the de- 
lirium of fever I must have done so; 
for as consciousness returned, the cup 
was taken from me, and I saw the ap- 
parition. The rest you know. 

“J have written this narrative at 
different times. It may be incoherent, 








but hold it not for the delusion of jp. 
sanity. ° . ‘ 

“To-morrow is fixed for my trial 
But I feel that I have no more to ep. 
dure the curious gaze of men. I haye 
unveiled my crime, and its punishment, 
Farewell !” 

Thus ended the confession, in which 
the wild fantasies of a madman were 
strangely mingled with the haunting re. 
membrance of crime. That a brother's 
murder by poison had plunged the 
wretched criminal, pursued by ap 
avenging conscience, into all the hor. 
rors of insanity, there can be no donbt, 
But there was no other witness thay 
himself of his life afterwards. Old Mr, 
Parr to the day of his death believed 
in the supernatural part of the story; 
but among those he admitted to his 
confidence, there were sensible persons, 
who had strong doubts on the subject, 
The servant James never re-appeared; 
and it was thought probable that Mor. 
ton—who, as we have seen, makes no 
mention of him in his account—had 
administered to him the same poison 
which was the instrument of his first 
crime. With the strange ingenuity of 
madness, engrossed by the one terrible 
thought, he might have altered the ap- 
pearance of his victim so as to produce 
a resemblance to his murdered brother. 
Unsatisfactory as this supposition is, 
for the want of evidence, it is the only 
attempt that has ever been made 
explain the mystery. 


WIVES AND SLAVES. 


A BONE FOR THE ABOLITIONISTS TO PICK. 


In contemplating the present aspect 
of Abolitionism—its rapid growth, its 
prospects of further extension, the stub- 
born, headlong, unwavering zeal of its 
partisens, the dangerous consequences 
its future may bring, the boldness of its 
attacks upon whatever obstacle has 
barred its course—entering in every- 
where, the political arena as well as 
the church—confounding the efforts of 
parties and of sects, lifting its hand 
against the federal Union, and rending 
asunder churches and unions of church- 
es—it has occurred to me to say some- 
thing of a different kind and in a dif- 


ferent spirit from the arguments here- 
tofore used with these enthusiasts, which 
may tend in some measure to modify 
their dangerous fanaticism. 

I shall not contradict them, for that 
would only irritate; and I shall avoid 
anything like ridicule or abuse, with 
which they have been so freely bespat- 
tered; for the fire of their enthusiasm 
is not like the Greek fire, to be extin- 
guished only by throwing dirt upon it. 
Benevolence is the first element of Abo 
litionism ; but not the only one. So 
strange a thing is human nature, 80 
cunningly contrived in even its imper- 
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fections that every good impulse is al- 
lied to an opposite impulse of evil, 
to which it is bound in so close a rela- 
tion that you cannot excite the one 
without arousing the other. There is, 
between benevolence and malevolence, 
a kind of mutual dependency—a sort 
of polar attraction connecting antipodes. 
We hate very much according to our 
capacity to love, and our anger at in- 
justice is in mathematical ratio to our 
pity for the injured. ‘The most hear- 
tily given kicks are those bestowed by 
one urchin on a smaller urchin for hav- 
ing kicked a smaller urchin still. The 
most energetic enterprises of modern 
philanthropy are to a large degree sus- 
tained and stimulated by hatred against 
the real or supposed supporters of a 
wrong. Hardly ever is complaint made 
against any of the thousand miseries 
inwoven in the framework of society, 
but in connection with fierce invective 
against some particular class, as inno- 
cent, commonly, as the very sufferers 
themselves. Our kind impulses seem 
toneed the stimulating presence of some 
object for our wrath before they can at- 
tain @ proper action; and the soupe 
maigre of our benevolence is only kept 
warm by the fires of our hatred. 

As by our moral constitution it is im- 
possible to hate ourselves, our philan- 
thropic energies find little exercise on 
the wrongs which we ourselves cause; 
and as we have to look abroad for ob- 
jects of our indignation, so we must 
seek distant objects of our pity. 

Hence we find that in England, 
whose island shores enclose more mis- 
ery than is in any like space of all the 
world, with an equal measure of re- 
ligious light and civil liberty—England, 
where the progress of starvation keeps 
steady pace with the increase of wealth, 
and unrelieved suffering spreads itself 
in exact proportion to the multiplying 
means of relief,—in this England are 
all the while originating the most 
mammoth enterprises for the redress 
of grievances beyond the seas, to the 
shameful neglect of the poor that lie 
perishing at her own door: wasting in 
foreign philanthropical attempts, most- 
ly ineffectual, those mighty energies 
which, applied to that home-made 
misery, might wholly wipe it away. 

And to second ; England’s efforts 
against a portion of our own country, 
we see the best of our Northern philan- 
thropists ex pending their best efforts in 
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an impotent crusade against their slave- 
holding brethren of the South—their 
kind-heartedness all turned to gall— 
pity for the slave consumed in hatred 
for the master, and the fate of one for- 
gotten to heap exasperating reproaches 
on the other—the vengeance of heaven 
and the ire of the negro invoked upon 
the heads of their co-citizens, and a 
spirit of downright blood-thirstiness en- 
gendered, which would rejoice (can it 
be doubted?) in an emancipation by 
fire and blood. 

In distant states, linked with us only 
in certain specified federal relations, 
under other internal laws than ours, a 
long degraded race of blacks are held 
in bondage; made to plant what they 
may not reap; confined and whipped 
ad libitum ; subject to be separated hus- 
band from wife and parent from child, 
at a master’s will, and for life bound to 
his service; but tasked not too long, 
fed with food as dainty to their palates 
as would be the daintiest fare on the 
table of the rich, and as abundant in 
quality as their appetites can crave ; 
warmed, clothed, housed and nursed; 
and for present or future food or clo- 
thing, warming, housing or nursing, 
freed from all care—care, that word of 
evil, which sums up nine-tenths of the 
miseries of human life; their chastise- 
ment not so severe as the floggings in 
all civilized armies and navies, nor so 
frequent as in our civilized schools. 
Such is the condition of the descend- 
ants of a most wretched race of savage 
slaves—slaves to savages, whose trans- 
portation to this continent was first be- 
gun at the suggestion of the humane 
Jesuit for benevolent purposes, and sub- 
sequently persevered in by our mother 
country for her own imagined benefit, 
and encouraged by the folly or submit- 
ted to by the cts, ees of our common 
forefathers centuries ago,—their con- 
dition in fact being far happier, though 
less elevated, than that of the working 
masses in most Christian countries. 

That such is their actual condition is 
here affirmed, but no issue is tendered, 
nor, if tendered, would an issue be ac- 
cepted; for when all these things have 
been told the Abolitionists by those who 
tried to set bounds to their benevolent 
phrenzy, their irascible philanthropy, 
their dangerous pity, their ferocious ha- 
tred of wrong, their vindictive love of 
right, their answer has been, “* What if 
in fact these slaves be suffered to enjoy 
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a fair average of comfort—what then ? 
we war for a principle, a principle of 
right, unvarying and eternal, which no 
mere circumstances attending the pre- 
sent condition of the injured, no fatten- 
ing or clothing, housing, warming or 
nursing—in short, no mere loosening of 
the bonds, oiling of the fetters or en- 
larging of the “dungeon can anywise 
affect.” It is, in short, only the ‘legal 
condition of the slave that Abolitionists 
will consent to discuss. His actual 
condition they seem to care little about ; 
indeed, they knowingly adopt many 
measures whose only result can be to 
increase its hardships. 

On the ground of abstract right only 
do they deign to meet their opponent ; 
and, standing on that same platform of 
human right, full in their face I meet 
them, and tell these knight errants now 
so eagerly grasping the lance and leap- 
ing to the saddle for a foreign crusade 
against a distant wrong, that here, at 
home, at their own doors, beside their 
own hearths, and beneath the very cur- 
tains of their domestic sanctuary, there 
exists a slavery in principle as real, 
and, in fact, as extended as any they 
would go abroad to abolish: and, fur- 
thermore, that they themselves (every 
husband of them) are the slave-own- 
ers—the slavery of wives. 

And if I am answered with a “* What 
then? Admitting that there is a 
wrong existing at home, does that 
excuse a wrong existing elsewhere ?” 
I reply— This then; if there is slavery 
here, here should be made your first ef- 
forts against it. This then; your labors 
at home will do more than your labors 
abroad, for you can sooner do right 
yourselves than make others do so; more 
easily control your own actions by rea- 
son, than the actions of others by re- 
proaches and denunciations. This then; 
if yourselves are wrong-doers, you 
should first cease to be so before asking 
others to become good. This then; clean 
hands look prettiest lifted up against 
the sins of others, and eyes freed of 
beams see farthest into distant abomi- 
nations. This then ; if the home slavery 
is irremediable, and the distant slavery 
irremediable also, you will best learn 
the latter truth by contemplating the 
former, and find, in the excuses you 
contrive for your own injustice, how to 
excuse the injustice of others. 

To demonstrate precisely how far 


the marriage relation in the most ciyjl. 
ised countries reduces woman to a state 
of slavery, my plan will be to run a 
parallel between the respective legal 
condition of Northern Wives and South. 
ern Slaves. 

Without venturing on a precise de. 
finition of slavery, which might expose 
us to subtle cavilings about words, ] 
shall content myself with assi iming 
that slavery isa privation of right. In 
running the parallel, each of the rights 
known to the law will be separately 
named over, and the extent to which 
the slave and the wife respectively are 
deprived of it, will be considered. The 
declaration of American Independence 
enumerates three kinds a natural 
rights— life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness. The ‘law conti mplat es all 
these, when it establishes rights to be 
absolute, consisting of personal securi- 
ty, personal liberty, and priv ate prop- 
erty ; ; and relative, consisting of the re- 
lations of rulers and peoy le, called pub- 
lic relations, and those | bet ween master 
and servant, husband and wiie, parent 
and child, and guardian and ward, 
which are termed the private or do- 
mestic relations. Each of these will 
be taken up, but in the order best 
agreeing with the nature of the sub- 


ject. 


To begin with what seems obviously 
to stand first among human rights, that 
of personal liberty, or the unrestrained 
power of locomotion. Of this both the 
siave and wife are entirely deprived; 
he must follow the person of his mas- 
ter, and she of her lord; go at his bid- 
ding and come at his call. The hus- 
band is vested with the custody of his 
wife’s person, and may transport her 
wherever he will. He may compel her 

leave home, and fnends, and coun- 
try, to go and abide with him in what- 
ever disagreeable or dangerous locali- 
ty; and should she fly from him, he 
may pursue, seize upon and forcibly 
bring her back, to a home, perhaps, 
from which happiness has fled, there to 
remain his unwilling companion, and la- 
bor as he shall direct, in the menial 
drudgery of his household ; drudgery 
that has become disgraceful. because 
imposed upon woman. ‘True, he may 
not actually imprison her to enforce 
this right, except | jor good cause ; but, 
in the language of the law at the latest 
times, ‘the husband is in general en- 
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titled to absolute control over his wife’s 

rson ;”"* and again, “He may, in 
the ple nitude of his power, adept any 
act of physice al nitiheloh which does not 
endanger the life or health of the wife, 
or render cohabitation unsafe.”+ The 
prince iple relating to personal chattels 
seems here to prev ail, and a man may 
“take his wife wherever he can find 
her.” Besides this extensive power of 
forcible restraint, his control over her 

erson is further sustained by the pro- 
vision, that if she departs against his 
will, she thereby loses all claim upon 
him for a support, without, however, 
recovering back her original right of 
supporting herself either with her labor 
or her a rty. 

If the slave, however, escape beyond 
the geographical limits of slavery, his 
shackles fall, and he becomes forever a 
free man; not so with the wife; wher- 
ever she may go, into whatever barba- 
rous, half-civilized, or civilized regions, 
she still finds her wifedom and his su- 
premacy recogn ized, and with stringent 
laws for the enforcing it. Wherever 
man rules in his strength, and woman 
in her weakness obeys, there must she 
submit herself with docility to his 
hands. Or should she fly to the moun- 
tain or the desert, he follows her still, 
carrying with him that superior force, 
the real foundation of his power over 
her, ever since the earliest savage 
smote and bound the first female he 
saw, and so made her his wife, down 
to the day when a rope around the neck 
among the vulgar, and a ring upon the 
finger with the polite, are the badges 
of her servitude. 

Personal security consists in the un- 
interrupted enjoyment of life, limb, 
body, health and reputation. 

Life.—No husband or master may 
lawfully kill either wife or slave—the 
one is permitted to live in serfdom, and 
the other in wifedom. In the rude old 
days of feudal England, when the 
strong gave laws to the weak, in that 
collection of rules termed the English 
common law, to which, as to the per- 
fection of reason, our courts still bow ; 
when the rights and disabilities of serfs 
nd wives were instituted so closely 
alike that we can doubt, but not decide, 





‘a divorce for her husband’s 
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which condition was the worst, it was 
ordained that if either of these should 
kill their superior, it should be deemed 
a kind of treason, and burning alive be 
the penalty ; while the killing of either 
by the lord or husband was only acjudg- 
ed simple homicide. And the reason 
for the difference given was, that in the 
first kind of killing there was involved 
also a rebellion against the authority of 
the superior. The impulses of human- 
ity, and the influence of the church, in 
course of time gradually worked out 
the emancipation of the se rf; but neither 
these, nor the progress of enlighten- 
ment, nor the spread of free opinions, 

have yet sufficed to bring deliverance 
to the woman. 

Limb.—Neither slaves nor wives 
may lawfully be maimed; both are 
fully under the protection of law so far 
as criminal jurisprudence extends. By 
the law of Leviticus, if a man smote 
out the eye of his slave, he went free 
for his eye’s sake. By a tardy im- 
provement of the law of divorce in one 
of our States, a wife may now ohtain 
‘* intolera- 
ble cruelty ;” and thus, at last, may a 
wife now go free “ for her eve’s sake.” 
Thus have modern legislators borrowed 
a hint from the bloody Levitical code, 
to soften the condition of the Christian 
wife; and though her emancipation 
cometh not, as to the Jewish slave it 
did, at the seventh’s year’s jubilee, yet 
there has at length been found for her 
a way by which, through blows and 
wounds, with tears and groans, she 
may walk forth into freedom. 

Body.—With regard to slaves, the 
general right which all have to protec- 
tion from bodily violence has this qua- 
lification, that their masters mav mode- 
rately chastise them when the ‘y do 
wrong ; but always under the supervi- 
sion and regulation of law. The in- 
fliction of stripes, though now coming 
to be thought a little barbarous, and 
though from as early as when the name 
gentleman was first applied, the slight- 
est blow suffered by any one claiming 
that title has been deemed so deep a 
stain as only to be washed out b ry blood 
—has yet hitherto been considered the 
properest discipline in the world for 





* IV. Petersdorfs Ab. 21, marg. note. 
t Ibid., note at the bottom. 
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children, women and slaves. From the 
time of Solomon the rod of chastise- 
ment has been thought to possess vir- 
tues second only to those of the rod of 
Moses. It has been the great labor- 
saving machine—the moral steam-en- 
gine for propelling the social system ; 
and whether used to quicken the obe- 
dience of servants, to stimulate the in- 
telligence of children, or warm the af- 
fections of wives, it has been deemed 
equally infallible. Indeed, in addition 
to these, patriotism and courage have 
been found to flow from it, if we ma 

judge by the liberal manner in which 
great nations are used to scourge those 
who peril life in their defence in flood 
and field. But whether or not this par- 
ticular kind of punishment is proper, 
certainly the master should have power 
in some way to correct those who serve 
him ; for he is to a large extent respon- 
sible for their conduct, and were he 
without any power to restrain or con- 
trol that conduct, his situation would 
be one of serious hardship. For the 
same reason the taw of England gave 
the same power over apprentices. 
Now, if it is reasonable that this should 
be so with slaves and apprentices, 
much more so is it that the same rule 
should prevail in the case of married 
women; for while, as to slaves and ap- 
prentices, the master’s liability for their 
actions is limited to things done while 
about the business in which he employs 
them, the husband’s responsibility ex- 
tends to all the acts of his wife, how- 
ever wilful and flagrant. If she take 
it into her head to slander her neighbor, 
or attack his wife, or whip his children, 
or depredate upon his land or goods, or 
set fire to his house—for all these acts 
of hers her husbend is liable, to the 
whole extent of his property ; and after 
that is gone, he may be imprisoned. 
Accordingly, we find the common law 
giving the very same power of control 
and correction here as in the case of 
slaves. Admitting the relation to sub- 
sist as it is, with the extensive liability 
it imposes upon the husband, it is ab- 
surd to say that he shall have in his 
hands no power of chastisement. As 
to the mode in which it should be in- 
flicted, the methods of imprisonment 
and a moderate whipping were, in those 
old times when the law was applied to 
this relation, the usual mild punishments 
for all sorts of offences, and were then 
every whit as humane as its other regu- 
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lations on this subject. I know that, 
except that the woman may still be 
imprisoned in certain cases. such a 
power is no longer recognized by our 
courts. ‘“ No longer recognized,” jg 
the language they have used when the 
right has been aad They do not 
decide that it never was law, nor do 
they, nor can they attempt to change 
the Jaw; but they only reiuse to recog. 
nize what really exists as an ancient 
and well-established principle, but to 
which they are now ashamed to give 
force. Blackstone tells us that the 
* lower orders,” @. ¢., the majority, “* who 
were always fond of the old common 
law,” at the time he wrote still claimed 
and exerted “ their ancient privilege” 
—as they do at this day in some parts 
of South Carolina. How this * an- 
cient and honorable” usage of whip- 
ping women first came to fall into dis- 
repute, is worth enquiring. Chivalry 
came and departed without effecting it. 
The church, which had done so much 
in emancipating the villein, could not 
emancipate women from villein punish- 
ment. Neither the impulses of humani- 
ty, nur the spread of intelligence, nor 
the teachings of religion, had availed 
anything. It was only ym the polite 
and corrupt reign of Charlds the Second, 
and duriag the prevalence of that free- 
dom of manners and loggeness of morals, 
then first introduced ffom the licentious 
court of France, that the powers of in- 
trigue and blandishment procured for 
woman that influence and consideration 
which effected this relaxation of an- 
cient rigor. I am here reminded that 
the rapid progress in freedom of the 
matrons of ancient Rome, during which 
they rose from the condition of mere 
things to that of persons, was during 
the centuries of voluptuousness and cor- 
ruption which followed the Punic wars; 
and I cannot but reflect that mankind 
have shown themselves more willing to 
grant favors to the seductive influences 
of profligate mistresses, than to the 
truth, the tenderness, the obedience, and 
the matronly virtues of wives; and chat 
they have yielded to the vices of woman 
what they witheld from her purity. 

So stands the law in our day; and 
when, as happens every day, a wife is 
chastised, not with “ moderate” correc- 
tion merely, but with immoderate 
correction, with “ beating, bruising, 
wounding, and most villainous il]-treat- 
ing,” let her be consoled with knowing 
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that the law does not permit such 
things, but highly disapproves’ and dis- 
avows the proceeding, shaking its rever- 
end head in grave displeasure ; yet let 
her not appeal to its tribunals for pro- 
tection, for they will require proof— 
and she may not swear against her hus- 
hand. If then he has been discreet 
enough not to beat her in public, or so 
that circumstances may detect him, he 
can laugh at her accusation. He can 
command her presence in the seclusion 
of his house and chamber, where he 
may in quiet prove * his attachment to 
the old common law” by exerting upon 
her shoulders the prerogative of his 
forefathers. She may indeed so far tes- 
tify as to swear the peace against him, 
and he will be ordered to give bonds not 
to beat her again; but what will that 
avail? To subject him to any penalty, 
the subsequent beatings must still be 
proved ; and she is still disqualified to 
testify ; so that to avoid the forfeit, he 
has only to indulge his fancy for domes- 
tic justice, or his love of matrimonial 
whipping, in the privacy of his cham- 
ber, in the still and dark night—alone 
and without a witness and without suc- 
cor. So that her cries disturb not the 
public peace, the public will not dis- 
turb itself about her sufferings. Abso- 
lutely subjected as her person isto his con 
trol, and disabled from bearing witness 
against him, it matters little that she is 
theoretically under legal protection from 
personal violenge. When one person 
is invested with tyrannical control over 
another in nine respects, it matters lit- 
tle that it is withheld in a tenth respect, 
for the nine are stronger than the one, 
and do easily devour it. 

Health and reputation.—In the en- 
joyment of these, both wife and slave 
are alike protected, so far as the pre- 
ventive sanctions of the criminal law 
go; but both are alike without any 
right to redress by civil action for da- 
mages. And as to all the injuries that 
have been named, it is to be here ob- 
served, that from this latter kind of 
proceeding, the only mode by which 
any remedy can be had, both classes of 
unfortunates are alike excluded. The 


object and the effect of vindictive 
punishments can only be prevention ; 
by it the party injured derives no more 
advantage than any other individual of 
all the public; and as to the offence 
already committed, no benefit accrues 
toany one. ‘T’o ensure redress, the law, 
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in the case of other persons who may 
be injured, allows a private suit for the 
recovery of a sum of money as da- 
mages, which is intended fully to com- 
pensate for the wrong endured, and to 
put the suffering party in as good a 
plight as before ; but whsintes outrage 
the wife or slave may have sustained, 
though a suit may be brought, yet the 
damages, when recovered and received, 
go, not to the sufferer, but belong abso- 
lutely to him who is at law the owner 
of the companionship, the time, the 
labor, the muscles, the nerves, and the 
life which have been lost, wasted, 
wrenched, broken, anguish-wrung or 
jeopardied. Stripped of all right to 
pursue their own happiness, their very 
sufferings they may not call their own. 

Private property.—No slave, under 
whatever code, can be more thorough- 
ly deprived of this right than the wife, 
while a wife, is with us. By the mar- 
riage, the man becomes at once invest- 
ed with the possession, use, and control 
of all her land; and if he survive her, 
having had issue, he has a freehold 
estate in the whole for the term of his 
own life. These interests he can sell 
and dispose of, or they may be taken 
for his debts. All her leasehold estates 
become in like manner his, but with the 
further right to sell them absolutely, 
and receive to hisown use the purchase 
money, All her personal estate be- 
comes his absolutely, never to revest in 
her. As to her choses in action, that is, 
all notes, bills, bonds, rents, debts, con- 
tracts, stocks, and claims of every kind, 
he at the same time gains the right to 
assign them or collect them; and the 
avails, if recovered during marriage, 
belong also to him, Property of every 
description accruing to her during mar- 
riage, in like manner becomes his. She 
is deprived of every particle of proper- 
ty as well as all share in administering 
it. The rings on her fingers and the 
pennies in her purse are not hers. She 
cannot claim or control so much as a 
hen’s egg. She loses all, and he ac- 
quires all. She may no longer claim 
her own time, the labor of her own 
hands, or the rewards of her own in- 
dustry. He is the sole proprietor and 
director of her labor and its profits. 
All the things of this world, all sense 
of dominion over material objects, all 
ower of acquiring them, all chance of 
inheriting them, pass from her and to 
him. In return for the surrender of 
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all these, she acquires a right to a sup- 
port—to clothes and food—and, at his 
death, if she has behaved herself well, 
a life interest in one-third of his lands, 
and, unless he cuts her off by will, 
usually a like proportion of his personal 
property. And this is all. As a wife, 
and while a wife, she can claim only 
her daily bread and present clothing. 

The claim for a support is enforced 
only in this way: If the support is 
withheld, any person taking pity on 
her, may furnish her with what is ne- 
cessary and charge it to the husband, 
from whom he may recover the amount 
by suit; and in this manner, so long as 
traders can be found who are willing to 
sell their goods and take lawsuits for 
payment, the poor wife of a rich man 
need never starve or freeze. It is ob- 
vious, however, that this re medy can 
only apply when the husband has pro- 
perty to answer for debts so contracted. 
A poor man’s wife is entirely remedi- 
less. A slave has the same right toa 
support, enforced in the same way ; 
but none but the rich can own slaves, 
and such as have property to respond. 
If the one slave is all the owner's pro- 
perty, the very slave who is so furnish- 
ed may be taken and sold for his debts ; 
but the very poorest and the very vilest 
can have his wife, to live perhaps en- 
tirely upon her labor, and reward her 
with starvation. 

It is truly gratifying to observe how 
highly our law prizes the virtues of 
conjugal obedience, faithfulness and 
chastity, in at least one of the parties to 
the marriage relation, and how tender- 
ly it throws round her all sorts of 
guards, checks and forfeitures to en- 
courage her in the practice of them. 
This poor right to a bare support, so 
precariously secured, she at once loses 
if she refuses to live with her husband 
—unless his ill-treatment is such as to 
drive her from the house ;—and to intro- 
duce in her family and place at the 
head of his table a common courtezan, 
has been decided not to amount to such 
ill-treatment as will justify the wife in 
leaving him. And should she, when 
by such treatment she is thus un-wived, 
and thrown upon the world and exposed 
to all its needs and temptations, commit 
an act of infidelity to him whose un- 
faithfulness and cruelty first drove her 
away, she thereby forever forfeits all 
claim on him either for support during 
life or to her dower or “thirds” after 
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his death. But as against the husband, 
no such rate prevails, Of whatever 
infidelity or desertion he may be guilty, 
whatever crimes or cruelty he may 
commit, he loses none of his large 
rights in her property, services, obedi- 
ence and chastity—neither to her pro- 
perty in possession, nor to his lion's 


share in the whole of her estate at her 
decease. Her meager, her feeble rights 
are poorly protected and easily lost. 
His remaii inviol ate through Ww hate ver 
career of crime and vice. “Eve ry right 
derived from the state he may forfeit, 


but his sacred rights over his feme.re- 
main forever late. 

It would seem to have been easy and 
proper for the law to vindicate itself 
from the imputation of one-sidedness 
here, by retaliating upon the man toa 
limited extent this kind of forfeiture, 
and divesting him of property in the 
wife’s acquisitions while deserted by 
him and supporting herself by her own 
exertions. But so it is that the case is 
a comm ‘e the man, return- 
ing from a long desertion, finds his wife 
in the possession of a stock of furniture, 
the product of years of her own per- 
sonal drudgery and care, and : ecessary 
for the maintenance of herself and his 
children in the business of keeping 
boarders—and seizes and sells the 
whole, spends the money, again to go 
and leave her with her household bro- 
ken up and utterly destitute. Or, what 
is the same, in such a case his cre:liters 
may, and do, take what he might be 
disposed to spare; and to satisfy some 
old or new debt of his, she is flung 
upon the hard world to begin again, 
without any encouragement of eing 
allowed to own what she may again 
earn to lay up against a rainy day. To 
her rainy ‘days come often. 

To the peculiar hardships of the de- 
serted wife’s condition, that of the slay 
supplies no parallel, unless we can im- 
agine such a thing as a masterless slave. 
As wo the protection which society af- 
fords others in the acquisition and pre- 
servation of property, she is absolutely 
an outlaw; having no rights in the 
earnings of her own hands, or the sa- 
vings of her own prudence. In this 
defenceless plight, she has, in her ef- 
forts to provure a sustenance, to com- 
pete with those enjoying the fullest 
protection. Her very destitution and 
need are taken advantage of by those 
w'o grow rich in buying and selling 
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the labor of the poor, and in the great 
mart of human toil hers is rewarded with 
Jess than half the wages of a man. 
Not vet invested with a widow's rights, 
she already feels all a widow’s desola- 
tion. And should the deserting hus- 
band be so merciful as to leave her chil- 
dren with her, these are added to her 
burthens; and the support of these, 
properly the task of both parents, de- 
volves upon her single strength :— pro- 
tection, maintenance and education— 
yrotection, as far as a Woman’s arm can 
afford it—maintenance, with a woman’s 
poorly paid labor, and without a right 
to receive the children’s little earnings 
—education, without the legal power of 
rovernment and correction. 

' True, the law provides for the sup- 
port o! children thus deserted, and it 
lays no duty in that respect upon the 
mother; it is only the law of nature 
by which the love of her offspring is 
made paramount to the principle of 
self-preservation, that compels her to 
toll without rest and suffer without 
stint, that those she loves may not fall 
under the law’s terrible protection or 
into the hideous jaws of its alms-house 
charity, For she knows that the pau- 
per-children may be removed by the 
poor-law officers to wherever they may 
choose to aupport it, and at these ofh- 
cers’ will pound out to some master, 
to be his bend servant through all the 
years of its «hildhood and youth; and 
to constitute her children paupers and 
subject them to such control, it is only 
requisite that in some moment of her 
sore need she should ask and receive 
of the public charity a bag of meal or 
a bushel of coal. Yet the mother who 
brought them into the world, nurtured 
and sustained them, worked, suffered 
and wept for them, has no control over 
them. It is the Devil of whom it is 
sail that if mortals do but once call 
upon him in their need and accept of 
his aid, thev thereby become his, both 
soul and body forever. But the Devil 
is usually more liberal than the almo- 
ners of public charity, and buys his 
victims with gifts of principalities and 
powers, while they purchase theirs with 
a small mess of remarkably musty pot- 
tage. 

And here tell me not, ye men, law- 
givers to women, that you dare not 
trust her with dominion over property 
because she lacks the strength, skill 
und judgment required to acquire and 


manage it. Have you no confidence 
in her when you impose on her shoul- 
ders burthens yourselves will not bear? 
Have you no confidence in the deserted 
wife when you leave her, thus impo- 
tent, to match herself with cunoing 
men in keen competition for a liveli- 
hood? O, large is your confidence in 
her firmness, unbounded your trust in 
her courage, when you ‘abandon her 
unsheltered to the rude blasts of a sel- 
fish world, to tread unshod its flinty 
ways, to make bricks without straw, 
to sow where she may not reap, and 
strew where she may not gather ! 

The relative rights are public and 
private. The private or domestic re- 
lations are those of husband and wife, 


parent and child, guardian and ward,” 


master and servant. 

As to the relation of husband and 
wife, the hardship in the slave’s condi- 
tion is, that he may be separated at 
any time from his partner, at the mas- 
ter’s will; and of the wife’s, that she 
may be so separated at her husband's 
will; without, however, the power of 
herself leaving him when it is she who 
desires the separation. She has no 
right to her husband. We have al- 
ready seen that with her to be deserted 
is not to be enfranchised. 

Guardian and Ward.—A slave be 
low age has no right to a guardian: his 
master is his guardian: it is precisely 
so with the wife. 

Master and Servant.—A slave may 
be placed in authority over his fellows, 
and the wife may, if her husband wills 
it, be allowed to superintend his other 
domestic servants. But the authority 
of neither belongs to them in their own 
right; it is only a mere delegated pow- 
er, to be withdrawn at pleasure. As 
servants, neither can demand any re- 
compense for their services, beyond a 
bure support. 

Parent and Child.—Here the lot of 
the slave is indeed hard, in this, that he 
has no right to the child of his body. 
And, while writing of the laws of a 
Christian people in civilized times, I 
wish I could say that this parallel 
ceased here. But not in the writings 
of the fathers of the law, nor in the 
year books, not in the modern cases, nor 
in the modern treatises cn this relation 
can I find one single line giving to the 
mother, while a wife, any single right 
to the care, custody, control or compan- 
ionship of the child of her body—not 
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the right to give it suck. Such power 
she may indeed receive as a delegation 
from the father, but only by his direc- 
tion or sufferance can it be exercised. 
That she has a natural right to her 
offspring, none who regard the analo- 
gies of nature can deny. All nature 
‘proclaims it. With few and faint ex- 
ceptions, the care and nature of the off- 
spring is in every branch of the animal 
kingdom thrown upon the female. ‘To 
ensure the performance of this duty, 
she is endued with an instinct of love 
strong, burning, intense; active alike 
in the bird who follows its nestlings into 
captivity, and the human mother who, 
drowning, sinks, holding her infant at 
arms length over her head; warming 
the tigress to tenderness, and inflaming 
the dove with fierceness. There is 
not a female thing of earth, air or sea, 
that will not die to defend its young. 
This duty, the object of the women’s 
existence, as a sex, and the great func- 
tion of her life, well and faithfully does 
she perform it! All the years of her 
youth and the prime of her life are de- 
voted to her children; caring for their 
weakness, suffering and toiling for their 
sustenance; with watching and tears 
sitting beside the cradle to guard the 
young life that flickers there from the 
more than two serpents which disease 
sends to destroy it. Hard is it that 
such devotion has not availed to pur- 
chase for her some little, some slight 
property in this issue of her being, the 
fruit of her anguish, the thing of her 
strong love. But so it is, that the ve- 
riest animal in the husband’s household 
hasas much right in this respect, as 
she. At the pleasure of another it 
may be torn from her arms, to be rear- 
ed and educated as he shall please, and 
in what creed he shall prescribe. Of 
all the surrenders of natural right 
which we are told are made by man 
upon entering into society—of all the 
abandonments of right made by woman 
upon coming under the yoke of matri- 
mony—behold the greatest! Unless 
clearly called for by inevitable neces- 
sity, resulting from the marital relation, 
we might well call it the most unnatu- 
tal—the most magnificent wrong with- 
in the scope of finite power to inflict. 
The public relations of wives as of 
slaves, are all on one side; their duty 
is to obey, not govern. No more than 
the blackest slave of the ultimate south 
of slavedom, has the wife with us any 
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the slightest share in making or admin. 
istering laws. In monarchical countries, 
women have often held the sovereign 
sway, and wielded it well: In our re. 
public, however, it is not thought pro- 
per to entrust her, whether married or 
single, with the least degree of power, 
It is considered inconsistent with femi- 
nine delicacy to admit women to the 
ballot box or the legislative bench, 
Perhaps if she had been admitted there 
her interests would have received more 
attention than they have; the reforms 
in the law of husband and wife might 
have kept pace more nearly with the 
meliorations in other branches which 
have so rapidly progressed within the 
last century, and the resemblance be- 
tween wifedom in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, and serfdom in the twelfth would 
not have been so marvellously close, 
But perhaps, too, she would have lost 
a valuable portion of that retiring deli- 
cacy which n.en are so fond of cultiva- 
ting in others, and acquired a portion of 
that hardness and rudeness which they 
so love to keep all to themselves. Let 
it be woman’s consolation under this 
restraint, that what she loses in free- 
dom she gains in delicacy, as the east- 
erm odalisque finds the softness and 
fairness of her complexion improved by 
the protection her prison curtains afford 
against the rude wind and scorching 
sun, or as celery is made white and ten- 
der to the tooth of man by removal 
from the free light and air of the open 
garden to the seclusion and darkness of 
the cellar. Disinterested and consid- 
erate man! Mark, that J do not blame 
him for excluding women from the leg- 
islative hall, but only for taking advan- 
tage of her absence. But for this, she 
might have good reason to thank him 
for denying her any political rights ; for 
saving her the disagreeable task of self- 
government which men themselves so 
much delight in, and for taxing her 
without representation. for which we 
once thought it worth freemen’s while 
to shed so much blood. 

I have now gone through every right 
recognized by law, and shown how far 
the two subjects of my parallel are re- 
spectively admitted to each of them. A 
very small remnant have they of any. 
This remnant is of no value unless pro- 
perly vindicated in the administration 
of justice. The slave cannot testify at 
all, nor can the other testify against her 
husband. Neither of them can control 
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money, the sinews of justice, a3 it has 
been since Magna Charta first covenant- 
ed that justice should not te sold. 
With mute lips and empty purses the 
slave and wife cut but ef figures be- 
fore a court composed of our “free 
white male citizen” sitting asa judge, 
and twelve other free white male citi- 
zens who occupy the jury benches, to 
snock together their block-heads for the 
evolving of truth and right; a tribunal 
where masters arbitrate between them- 
selves and their slaves; and husbands 
between themselves and wives. Can 
we wonder, then, that our court re- 
cords show so few cases wherein the 
law of the marriage relation has been 
adjudicated ? ‘Troublesome suitors, I 
opine, would these wives prove, were 
not the bar of justice to them a bar in- 
deed. Seldom are our courts disturbed 
bv their clamors; and silence, the si- 
lence of death, broods over the grave 
of their rights. 

Is it said that marriage is not slavery 
so long as women are not foreed to 
marry! They are forced to marry. 
We all very well understand the mears 
whereby society drives them to it; 
among which are the scoffings, hiss- 
ings, hootings and peltings inflicted on 
those so unfortunate as to remain un- 
married and virtuous, and the ruin, 
temp ral and eternal, visited upon such 
as commit the sin of Magdalen. Mat- 
rimony, as man has ordained it, is the 
only condition allowed by society in 


which woman can fulfil the destiny of 


her being. Into that state, impelled by 
a moral necessity, she must enter. 





The negro slave is broken to the 
yok? from his youth; kept in igno- 
rance; and spirit and body subdued 
and calloused to his condition. The 
white wife is reared in freedom, educa- 
ted, refined, high-spirited, and sensi- 
tive. Each wife is a new-made slave. 
Do the years of her childhood and 
youth, redeemed from servitude, soften 
the hardship of her future lot? 

Do I find fault with the marriage re- 
lation? Do I recommend its abolition ? 
Do I propose any melioration of the 
wife’s condition? Do I claim that 
this would be practicable as society ex- 
ists? Do I declare the equality of 
woman with man? Itis not necessary 
I should answer these questions. ‘The 
only question to be answered is for 
others to answer. “Is there any es- 
sential difference between the legal 
condition of the married woman and 
that of the slave?” And without in- 
dulging in further reflections, or draw- 
ing any further conclusions, [ leave the 
matters and things in this article con- 
tained, to the consideration of the Abo- 
litionists as—‘‘ a bone for them to pick.” 

Wad. Bi 


Norr.—In assuming my legal posi- 
tions, I have had reference mainly to 
the laws of my own State, (Connec- 
ticut ;) certainly as far advanced as 
any, except Louisiana, in the law bear- 
ing upon my subject. But the princi- 
ples I have laid down are so general 
as not to be inconsistent with the 
framework of the jurisprudence of any 
State. 


SONNET. 


BY H. T. TUCKERMAN. 


T was alone as the last solemn chime 

Of the old year rose on the wintry air; 

And seemed to feel the rushing wing of Time 
Pause with his burden of delight and care ; 

A sense of unattained and most-desired good, 
Cravings for sympathy my life ne’er brought, 
An inward longing to be understood, 
Cherished. and loved—upon my spirit wrought 
Until my brain grew wild with vast regret, 
Hopes that dilate the heart and fears that blast, 
With quivering lips and eyes love’s pleadings weg 
I prayed the future might redeem the past: 
With calmer mind into the world I went, 
And meeting thee, grew saddenly content. 
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SONGS OF LABOR.—No. II. 
BY J. G. WHITTIER. 
THE FISHERMEN. 


Hourraun! the seaward breezes 
Sweep down the bay amain ; 
Heave up, my lads, the anchor, 
Run up the sail again! 
Leave to the lubber landsmen 
The rail-car and the steed ; 
The stars of Heaven shall guide us, 
The breath of Heaven shall speed. 


From the hill-top looks the steeple, 
And the light-house from the sand ; 
And the scattered pines are waving 
Their farewell from the land. 
One glance, my lads, behind us, 
For the homes we leave one sigh, 
Ere we take the change and chances 
Of the ocean and the sky. 


Now, brothers, for the icebergs 
Of frozen Labrador, 

Floating spectral in the moonshine, 
Along the low, black shore ! 

Where like snow the gannet’s feathers 
On Brador’s rocks are shed, 

And the noisy murr are flying 
Like black scuds overhead. 


Where in mist the rock is hiding 
And the sharp reef lurks below ; 
And the white squall smites in summer, 
And the autumn tempests blow ; 
Where through grey and rolling vapor 
From evening unto morn, 
A thousand boats are hailing, 
Horn answering unto horn. 


Hurrah! for the Red Island,* 

With the white cross on its crown ! 
Hurrah! for Meccatina+ 

And its mountains bare and brown! 





* An island of red sand-stone in the Magdalen group.. 

t “‘ Our next harbor was Little Meccatina. There the mountains were more lofty, 
and the moss less beautiful. Near us was a rock two thousand feet bigh, which we 
ascended, and saw from the summit a chain of mountains and an interminable series 
of lakes—a wildjand impressive place.”—Notes of Audubon’s Voyage to Labrador, 
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Where the Caribou’s tall antlers 
O’er the dwarf wood freely toss, 
And the footstep of the Mickmac 


Has no sound upon the moss! 


There we’ll drop our lines, and gather 
Old Ocean’s treasures in, 

Where’er the mottled mackerel 
Turns up a steel-dark fin; 

Where’er the brown cod glideth 
Amidst his scaly clan, 

We will reap the North-land’s harvest 
As her reapers only can, 


Our wet hands spread the carpet 
And light the hearth of home; 

From our fish, as in the old time, 
The silver coin shall come. 

As the demon fled the chamber 
Where the fish of Tobit lay,* 

So ours from all our dwellings 


Shall frighten Want away. 


Though the mist upon our jackets 
In the bitter air congeals, 

And our lines wind stiff and slowly 
From off the frozen reel; 

Though the fog be dark around us, 
And the storm blow high and loud, 

We will whistle down the wild wind 
And laugh beneath the cloud ! 


In the darkness as in daylight, 
On the water as on land, 
God’s eye is looking on us, 

And beneath us 1s His hand! 
Death will find us soon or later, 
On the deck or in the cot ; 
And we cannot meet him better 
Than in working out our lot. 


Hurrah !—hurrah !—the west wind 
Comes creeping down the bay, 
The rising sails are filling— 

Give way, my lads, give way! 
Leave the coward landsman clinging 
To the dull earth like a weed— 
The stars of Heayen shall guide us, 

The breath of Heaven shall speed! 





* Tobit viii. 2 Apoc. 
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BY MRS. F. 
(From the Fre 
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“So ygung a man proscribed ! 
Who can he be?—for he certainly is 
not Marshal Ney !” 

These two sentences are the simplest 
form of all the ideas upon which Gi- 
nevra dwelt incessantly for the next 
two days. On the next drawing day, 
in spite of the utmost endeavor on her 
part to be first at the gallery, she found 
Mademoiselle de Montsaurin before 
her. the latter having come in her car- 
riage. Ginevra and her enemy ob- 
served each other attentive ly but they 
contrived to assume countenances that 
were mutually impenetrable. Made- 
moiselle de Montsaurin had seen the 
charming features of the stranger, but 
as both good and ill luck would have 
it, the uniform, with its embroidered 
cacies, Was so placed as not to be de- 
tected through the aperture ; when she 
looked through it, she was therefore 
lost in conjectures. Suddenly Mon- 
sieur Servin made his appearance, 
much earlier than usual. 

‘¢ Mademoiselle Ginevra,’’ said he, 
after having glanced round the assem- 
bly, ‘‘why have you put yourself 
there? You are in a bad light; come 
nearer to these young ladies, and lower 
your shade.”’ 

He then sat down beside the young 
girl named Laura, and began correct- 
ing her work. 

‘* Well done! very well indeed!” 
he exclaimed; ‘‘ this head is admira- 
bly executed. Why, you will be a 
second Ginevra!”’ 

He next went from from easel to 
easel, scolding, praising, joking, and 
always making his jests more formida- 
ble than his reprimands. ‘The Italian 
1 


4 
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girl in the meantime had not 
the professor's directions; she re- 
mained at her post, and with the most 
determined resolution not to leave it. 
She took a piece of paper and sket: hed 
upon it, in seppia, a likeness of the 
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prisoner in thecloset. A creation sug- 
peste ] by vivid te ( ling alw VS Wears 
a peculiar stamp, and the ilty of 
impressing with the colors of truth 
that which we translate from external 


‘ 





nature, or our own feel and 
thoughts, constitutes genius. In Gj. 
nevra’s case the sort of haunting to 
which she had been subject for th 
last forty-eight hours, and perhaps 
necessity, that mother of | creat 
things, inspired her with rprising 
power. The officer's head w 1 ‘ed 
upon the paper with tie m imarvel- 
lous vividness of expression; the 
young artist’s eyes, hand, a pencil 
scem vd fi | of a div ne ip ition: 
she experienced a nervous ¢ ccitement 


i 
which she attributed to fear, but in 
which a physiologist would have re- 
cognized only the feverish in:pulse of 
inspiration. Her glances were often 
directed towards her companions, in 
i 
1 


order to be prepared to hide the sketch 


I 
in case of any sudden indiscr no on 
the part of any of them. But in spite 
of her vigilance, she was not aware 
that at one moment the eye-ciass of 
Mademoiselle de Montsaurin was inso- 
lently fixed upon the mysterious draw- 
ing. Sherecognized the office: ne ad, 
and suddenly rose from behind an im- 
mense picture which had screened her 
while she thus played the spy, but Gi- 
nevra instantly put up the sheet of 
paper. 

“Why have you remained there, 
Mademoiselle, in Spite of my advice 
gravely inquired the master. 

The pupil quickly turned her easel 
so as to screen herself behind the can- 
vass upon it, and placing her sketch 
before her, said, in a voice of deep 
emotion, to her instructor : 

**T think you will agree with me 
that this light is more favorable, and 
that I had better remain here.”’ 

M. Servin turned pale, while a mo- 
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dest blush suffused the forehead of the 
young girl. Nothing escaped the 
keen eyes of hatred, and Mademoi- 
selle de Montsaurin immediately made 
herself a party in all that was passing 
between the master and his pupil. 

‘You are right,’? said M. Servin, 
‘but upon my word,” added he, for- 
cing a laugh, ‘‘ you will soon know 
more about it than I do.”’ 

There was a pause, during which 
the painter contemplated the s ke tch : 


‘This is a masterpiece !’’ he ex- 
claimed, with all the enthusiasm of an 
artist. 


These words were like a signal; all 
the young girls got up. Mademoi- 
selle de Montsaurin sprang forward 
with the rapidity of a tiger seizing its 
prey. At this moment the stranger, 
wakened no loubt by the noise, stirred. 
Ginevra threw down her stool, uttered 
two or three incoherent phrases, and 
burst out laughing; but in the mean- 
time, the sketch had been folded up 
and placed in her portfolio before her 
dangerous enemy had obtained a full 
view of it. ‘The easel was surrounded, 
and M. Servin detailed aloud the beau- 
ties of the copy which his favorite 
yupil was apparently engaged upon. 
f verybody was taken in by this strata- 
gem but Mademoiselle de Montsaurin, 
who, placing herse Af behind all the 
rest, aeons to open the portfolio 
in which the sketch was hidden. Gi- 
nevra seized it out of her hands, and 
placed it before her without uttering a 
word. The two young women ex- 
changed a silent look. 

*‘Come, young ladies, to your pla- 
ces all again. If you wish to be able to 
do as much, you must not always be 
talking of balls and fashions, and frit- 
tering your time away.” 

When all the young girls had re- 
turned to their easels, M. Servin sat 
down by Ginevra. 

‘‘Ts it not better that this mystery 
should have been discovered by me 
than by any others?’’ said the Italian 
girl, in a low voice. 

‘Yes,’ replied the painter, ‘‘ for 
you are a true patriot, and even were 
you not, | would willingly have confi- 
ded it to you.” 

The master and his pupil exchanged 
a glance of profound meaning, and un- 
derstood each other at once. Ginevra 
did not hesitate to ask, ** Who is it?”’ 

** The intimate friend of Labédoyére, 
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and one who, next to the unfortunate 
Colonel, contributed most effectually 
to the junction between the seventh 
regiment and the Grenadiers of the 
island of Elba. He was one of the 
officers of the guard at Waterloo.’’ 

‘* How comes it that you have not 
burned his hat and uniform, and given 
him plain clothes?” hastily asked Gi- 
nevra. 

‘* He will have some this evening.”’ 

*¢ You should have closed our draw- 
ing gallery for a few days 

‘* He is going aw: ay. 

‘Then he is lost!” said the young 
girl ‘** Let him remain here during the 
first fury of the political tempest. 
Paris is the only place in France where 
you may still hope to secrete him. Is 
he your friend?” inquired she. 

‘*No; his only claim upon me is 
his misfortune. He fell into my hands 
thus :—My father-in-law, who returned 
to the army during this last campaign, 
met this young man, and just saved 
him from the claws of the fellows who 
arrested Labédoyére. This madman 
wanted to attempt to defend him.”’ 

** Ts it you who call him amadman?” 
said Ginevra, with a look of astonish- 
ment at the painter, who remained si- 
lent for a moment. 

‘** My father-in-law,’’ continued he, 
**is too closely watched to be able to 
secrete any one in his own house, and 
bro@ght him here one night last week, 
and | had hoped to have concealed him 
from all eyes, in this out of the way 
corner—the only place in the house 
whe ‘re he could remain with safety.” 

‘If I can be any use to you,” said 
the young girl, ‘“‘do not ‘scruple to 
employ me.”’ 

‘“Well, we shall see, 
pair iter. 

This conversation lasted too long not 
to excite the remarks of the young 
ladies. M. Servin left Ginevra, re- 
turned to each easel, and gave such 
long instructions that he was still in 
the room when the hour came for the 
departure of the pupils. 

‘* You are forgetting your reticule, 
Mademoiselle de Montsaurin,” cried 
the professor, running after the young 
girl, who, to gratify her hatred, was 
condescending to the mean employ- 
ment of a spy. 

The inquisitive girl returned for her 
bag, expressing some surprise at her 
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carelessness in having forgotten it. 
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But this caution on the part of M. 
Servin was a new proof to her of some 
mystery, of which she was beginning 
to suspect the importance. She had 
already made out, to her own satisfac- 
tion, the whole business. She de- 
scended the stairs rather noisily, and 
slammed the door leading to M. Ser- 
vin’s apartment so as to make those 
who listened believe that she was 
gone ; but she returned softly, and hid 
herself behind the door of the painting 
room. When the painter and Ginevra 
supposed themselves alone, the former 
knocked, in a veewijiar manner, at the 
closet door, which immediately turned 
upon its rusty, creaking hinges. A 
tall, well-made young man, whose im- 
perial uniform made Ginevra’s heart 
beat, appeared. His arm was in a 
sling, and his excessive paleness 
bore witness to severe sufferings. 
On perceiving a stranger, he ut- 
tered an exclamation, and started 
back. Mademoiselle de Montsaurin, 
who could see nothing, was afraid to 
stay any longer in her lurking place— 
it was enough for her to have heard 
the officer's voice, and the creaking of 
the closet door, she therefore quietly 
departed. 

‘* Fear nothing,’’ said the painter 
to the officer ; *‘ this young lady is the 
daughter of one of the Emperor's 
most faithful friends, the Baron di 
Piombo.”’ 

The young soldier could not Foubt 
Ginevra’s patriotism, after having once 
looked at her. At that moment, the 
expression of her countenance was 
heavenly. 

‘¢ You are wounded,” she said, in a 
voice of deep emotion. 

‘*Oh, Mademoiselle, it is nothing— 
the wound is closing.”’ 

Just then the bawling and discor- 
dant voices of the public criers rose 
from the street: ‘* Here is the public 
sentence, condemning to death 
they all three shuddered. The soldier 
was the first to distinguish a name which 
threw a yet deadlier paleesns over his 
features—he tottered and sank into a 
seat; ‘‘ It is Labédoyére,” said he. 

They gazed at each other in silence, 
while the perspiration stood in beads 
on the livid brow of the young man. 
His elbow rested on Ginevra’s easel, 
while his hand, with a frantic move- 
ment that indicated his despair, clenched 
itself in the black masses of his hair. 
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‘* After all,’’ said he, starting up 
‘‘ Labédoyére and myself both knew 

f ) ys oth Knew 
the game we were playing ; we knew 
the fate that awaited us, whether we 
succeeded or whether we failed,—he 
dies for the cause, while I skulk here 
in a hiding place!” 

He rushed towards the door of the 
gallery, but Ginevra with greater ae. 
tivity sprang forward and intercepted 
him. 

‘** Can you reinstate the Emperor?” 
said she ; ‘* can you raise up the giant 
whose own strength could not keep 
him erect ?”’ 

The young man returned slowly to- 
wards the artist, who remained motiop- 
less. 

‘¢ What is to become of me?” said 
he to the two friends that chance had 
bestowed on him. ‘‘ I have not a sin. 
gle relation in the world ; the Emperor 
was a father to me, and Labédoyére 
was my friend. They were kindred and 
family to me—lI am alone in the world 
—to-morrow I shall myself be banished, 
or perhaps sentenced to death. My 
pay was my only fortune; I have spent 
my last farthing in vain endeavors to 
snatch Labédoyére from his doom and 
procure his liberation,—death is almost 
a necessity to me; it is at least the 
safest refuge. When one has deter- 
mined to die, one may as well sell one’s 
head to the executioner. I was think- 
ing just now that the life of one honest 
man is worth at least the lives of two 
traitors, and that an immortal memo- 
ry might be earned by one dagger 
thrust.” 

His phrensy alarmed the painter, 
and even Ginevra, although she under- 
stood the agonized feelings which 
prompted it. She could not help ad- 
miring the noble head, and touching 
voice, the sonorous sweetness of which 
was not impaired even by the passion- 
ate utterance of despair: but she pre- 
sently poured balm upon some of the 
wounds of the unfortunate young man. 

‘ Sir,” said she, ‘* as for your pecu- 
niary difficulties, permit me to offer 
you eight hundred francs. They are 
mine. My father is wealthy; I am 
his only child, he loves me most dear- 
ly, and I am sure will not blame my 
offer. And do not you scruple to ae- 
cept it; our property all comes from 
the Emperor. We have not a farthing 
in the world that is not derived from 
his munificence. How can we better 
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testify our gratitude to him than by 
serving one of his faithful followers ? 
Pray take this money as freely as I 
offer it to you. It is dut money,”’ ad- 
ded she with an expression of contempt. 
—‘* As for friends, you will not be 
long without finding some.” She raised 
her head proudly, and her eyes shone 
with unwonted Justre. 

‘* The head which is to fall to:morrow 
before a dozen bullets saves yours,” 
she added. ‘* Wait till this storm has 
blown over, and you will be able, if 
you are overlooked, to enter into some 
foreign service.” 

In all womanly consolations there 
is a delicacy which gives to them al- 
most a maternal tenderness in their 
foresight and completeness. But when 
to these suggestions of peace and hope 
are added the utmost grace of gesture, 
the most heartfelt eloquence of tone, 
and when, above all, the consoling an- 
gel is beautiful, no man long resists 
such beneficent influences. The young 
officer received the impression through 
all his senses, he was enchanted, a 
slight flush overspread his pale cheeks, 
his eyes lost some of the melancholy 
which dimmed them; he said, with a 
most peculiar emphasis, ‘* You are an 
angel of goodness—but Labédoyére!”’ 
added he,—** Labédoyére !” 

At this exclamation of anguish they 
gazed upon each other, and a most per- 
fectsympathy sprang up between them ; 
they were not friends of twenty mi- 
nutes, but of twenty years standing. 

‘** My dear fellow,” said M. Servin, 
“can you save him?” 

““ No, but I may avenge him !”’ 

‘** Ginevra shuddered. The stranger 
was almost too handsome for a man, 
and yet his appearance had caused no 
emotion in the young girl ; for the ten- 
der compassion which exists in the 
heart of all women for noble sorrows 
had smothered all other feeling in her; 
but that ery of vengeance, that utter- 
ance of an Italian nature, his devotion 
to Napoleon, his generosity, all com- 
bined to produce an overpowering effect 
upon her. She contemplated him with 
a respectful agitation which thrilled 
her heart. It was the first time that 
any man had caused her so vivid an 
emotion. She took delight in observ- 


ing the harmony which she traced be- 
tween the stranger’s sentiments and 
the noble symmetry of his form and 
features, which she gazed at with an 
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artist’s eye. Chance had led her on 
from curiosity to pity, and from pity to 
such a potent sympathy, such deep 
emotions, that she felt it would be dan- 
gerous for her to remain there longer. 

** Good-bye till to-morrow,” said she, 
leaving her sweetest smile for a conso- 
lation with the officer. 

At that smile, which threw as it 
were a new light over Ginevra’s face, 
the stranger forgot for one moment 
everything else in the world ; an east- 
ern Peri could not have looked more 
radiantly beautiful. 

‘* To-morrow,” replied ke sadly, af- 
ter a pause, ‘‘ to-morrow— Labédoy- 
ére !”’ 

Ginevra turned round, placed one 
finger on her lips, and cast a look upon 
him which said: ‘* Be calm—be pru- 
dent.”’ At which the young man ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ O Dio! che non vorebbe 
vivere dopo daverla veduta!’ ‘* Oh 
God! who would not wish to live after 
having once beheld her!’’ 

The peculiar aecent in which this 
phrase was uttered made Ginevra start. 

‘© You are a Corsican?’’ she cried, 
returning towards him with a beating 
heart. 

‘* T was born in Corsica,’’ he replied, 
‘* but I was taken when very young to 
Genoa, and as soon as I was old enough 
I entered the army.” 

The personal attractions of the 
stranger no longer interested Ginevra. 
The sympathy she felt in his political 
opinions, his wounds, his misfortunes, 
the pressing danger of his situation, all 
considerations disappeared, or rather 
all united and merged themselves in a 
new and interesting emotion. This 
banished and proscribed youth spoke 
the beloved language of Ginevra ; he 
was a Corsican. 

The young girl remained for a mo- 
ment motionless, as though fascinated 
by some magical influence. The pic- 
ture before her at that moment was 
certainly one to which accident and 
feeling had lent the most striking co- 
lors. At the entreaty of M. Servin, 
the officer had seated himself on a di- 
van, andthe painter, having unfastened 
the scarf which supported his guest’s 
arm, was busying himself in removing 
the bandages, in order to dress his 
wound. Ginevra shuddered when she 
saw the long and deep sabre cut on the 
young man’s forearm, and uttered a 
faint scream, ‘The stranger raised his 
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head and smiled at her. ‘There was 
something extremely touching and ten- 
der in the care with which the painter 
raised the lint and examined the bruised 
and wounded limb, while his patient's 
countenance, although pale and hag- 
gard, expressed a sensation of pleasure 
while gazing on the young girl, rather 
than any consciousness of pain; as an 
artist she could not fail to admire this 
sincular effect of sentiment, and the 
striking contrasts produced by the 
white linen, the bare arm, and the dark 
blue and red uniform of the officer. At 
this instant a soft twilight filled the 
gallery ; the last rays of the sun fell 
on the place where the sufferer was 
seated, a that his pale and noble coun- 
tenance, his black hair, and his dress 
were bathed in light. The supersti- 
tious Italian girl gazed with a species 
of awe at hi m, as, thus illuminated 
with the glory of the departing day, he 
appeare d to her like some celestial ay 
parition. He had just uttered the lan- 
guage of their native land, and Ginevra 
was under the spell of the enchanting 
memories of childhood, while her heart 
was becoming filled with a sentiment 
as pure and joyful as thos e early inno- 
cent days. A profound stillness reigned 
arovnd, and everything combined to 
stamp this scene indelibly upon her me- 
mory. She stood for a very short time 
thouchtful, and absorbed in emotion ; 
then blushing at her own evident ab- 
straction, she exchanged one tender 
rapid glance with the stranger, and de- 
parted, carrying his image with her. 
The next day Ginevra came to the 
studio, and as it was not the day for 
the drawing class, the prisoner re- 
mained in the room with his young 
countrywoman. M. Servin having 
luckily a sketch to finish, permitted 
him to remain out of his hiding glace, 
and lent his countenance to the inter- 
course of the young peop ile, who talked 
together in Italian. The poor soldier 
related the sufferings he had endured 
during the retreat from Moscow. At 
nineteen years of age, he had survived 
alone of his whole regiment, having 
lost all his comrades—the only beings 
on earth who took any interest in his 
orphaned fate—at the crossing of the 
Beresina. He described in words of 
fire the disastrous day of Waterloo. 
His voice was music to the Italian girl. 
Ginevra had not been brought up after 
the French fashion; she was in a 
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great measure the child of nature, jp. 
cap ible of falsehood. Her charaeter, 





like her | ais was pe rfe ctly natural 
and artless. in spite ofits great power: 
she abandened herself without the 
slightest disruise to all her impulses, 


and acknowledged all her impressions 





or rather allowed them to be perceived 
Without a part cle of that paltry ma- 
neuvring coquetry which characterizes 
the young Parisian women. In the 
col rse of the day therefore, she re. 
mained more than once, with her pa- 
lette in one hand, and her brush in the 
other, without the latter imbibing the 
smallest port of the colors on the 
former. With eves fastened on t 
offi er an i thy 3S) ntly parted, she 
tened, ; itly about to make the 
stroke with her pencil, which still was 
unconsciously deferred. It did not sur. 
prise her to find so sweet and gentle 
an expression in the young man’s eyes, 
for 5s felt her own gaze becomin g 
tender in spite of elf while riveted 
on | ‘onntenance Then she would 
suddenly begin to paint, and work as- 


juously for hours without once rais- 


ing her head, because he was beside 
her w er. her work. The first 
time that he seated himself beside her 
to conte moplate » her in silt nee, she said 
to him after a long pause, and with a 
faltert ng voice: ** Does it amuse you 
to watch a person painting ?”’ 

- i it day she learned that his name 
was Louis. Before they separated the 
agreed that on the days of the drawing 
class, if a ly important politic: 1 event 
had taken p une e, Ginevra should a 
prise him of by singing in a lee " 
yoice some Italian airs. 

The next day Mademoiselle de Mont- 
saurin informed all her companions, 
confidentially, that Ginevra di Piombo 
was in Jove with a young man who 
came during the lesson hours and took 
up his station in the dark closet of the 
studio. ‘* You who always take her 
part,’’ said she to Mademoiselle Planta 
‘* only watch her, and you will see how 
she employs her time.”’ 

Ginevra was accordingly watched 
with an attention that was perfectly 
diabolical. Her snatches of songs were 
listened to, her looks were interpreted. 
At moments when she thought herself 
unobserved, a dozen eyes were fasten- 
ed upon her. Thus enlightened, the 
young girls gave the right meaning to 

all the emotions which reflected them- 
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selves on the brilliant countenance of 
the Italian girl, and solved correctly 
enough the mystery of her moveinents, 
the particular accent of her subdued 
songs, and the attention with which 
she listened to indistinct sounds through 
the partition, whic h she alone heard. 
At the end of a week, there was but 
one of M. Servin’s fifteen pupils who 
had not contrived to see Louis through 
the chink in the partition ; this one was 
Laura, that young and pretty girl, 
whose poverty and industry we have 
befure adverted to, who, with the in- 
stinct of meekness, really loved Ginevy- 
ra, and still defended her. Mademoi- 
» Planta wanted to make Laura re- 
main on the stairs at the time of break- 
ing up, in order to prove to her the in- 
timacy between Ginevra and the hand- 
some young man, by enabling her to 
ee them together; but Laura refused 
to descend to the base part of a Sp) 
whic! h assure lly no amount of curiosit y 
could justify, and she became in conse- 
quence the object of universal i]]l-will. 
Th : father of Mademoiselle de Mont- 
saurin having been raised to the peer- 
age, his insolent daughter thought it 
beneath her dignity to come to the 
drawing cl iss of an artist, and above 
all « whose opinions were tal at 
with B mapartism or Patriotism—at that 
time they signified the same thing. 
She | ft off coming to M. Servin’s 
therefore, who civilly declined waiting 
ily 


seeds of mis- 


upon herat her own house. She eas 
forgot Ginevra, but the 

chief she had sown bore their harvest 
in time. By degrees, whether ac- 
cidentall Vv, or out of the love of gossip, 
or in a spirit of prudery, all the other 
young women informed their mothers 
of the strange adventure which was 
being carried on at the painting gallery. 
It created a universal hubbub in all the 
families. One day Mademoiselle Plan- 
ta did not come; the next day some 
other pupil staid away ; and at length 
three or four young ladies, who had 
lingered to the last, discontinued their 
attendance too, and were seen no more. 
The painting gallery was deserted. 
Ginevra and Laura, her young friend, 
were for two or three days the only 
tenants of the vast solitude. The Ital- 
ian girl did not even perceive the iso- 
lation in which she was left, and made 
no inquiry into the cause of her com- 


panions’ absence. Having recently in- 


vented a method of secretly correspond- 
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ing with Louis, she lived in the studio 
as in an enchanted retreat, alone in 
the midst of the world, engrossed by 
thoughts of her lover and the dangers 
of his position. This young girl, en- 
thusiasticafly as she admired a noble 
consistency of character, perpetually 
urged Louis to submit to the royal 
authority; but Louis had no longer 
any inclination to leave his hiding- 
place. If passionate attachments only 
spring up and thrive amidst extraordi- 
nary and romantic events, assuredly a 
more singular train of circumstatpes 
never concurred to draw two beings to* 
wards each other by the, influence of 
one and the same feeling. Ginevra’s 
regard for Louis, and his for her, made 
more progress in one month than a 
worldly friendship does in ten years of 
drawing-room intercourse. Adversity 
is the test of character, and Ginevra 

iad full opportunity of knowing and 

a -ciating Louis. ‘They soon enter- 
tained a strong and mutual esteem for 
each other. ‘To Ginevra, who was 
older than Louis, there was something 
irresistibly charming in being be loved 
by a young man, already so remarka- 
ble, so great, and who joined the expe- 
rience of a man to the appearance and 
personal attractions of youth. On the 
other hand, Louis felt an indescribable 
delight in suffering himself to be thus 
protected, as it were, by a young wo- 
man of five-and-twenty. He took a 
species of strange pride in his depend- 
ence on her. It was a proof of love, 
but in Ginevra’s character and temper- 
ament, power, and softness, gentleness 
and pride, formed 2 most fascinating 
combination, and Louis was entirely 
subjugated by her. They loved each 
other so deeply already, that they had 
not felt the necessity of saying so. 
There had been neither confession nor 
denial. An exquisite delicacy, and 
the most perfect frankness and simpli- 
city had characterized their intercourse 
with each other. 

One day, towards evening, Ginevra 
heard a favourite signal: it was Louis 
knocking at the partition with a pin 
s0 aS not to produce more noise than <¢ 
spider fastening its web. He was ask 
ing thus to be let ont: the a gir) 
cast a glance through the gallery, and 
not seeing Laura, she answere ed the sig- 
nal. Louis opened the door, but as 
he stood on the threshold, he com- 
manded the whole length of the room, 
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and saw the modest young artist. He 
hastily withdrew, while Ginevra, as- 
tonished, rose, and discovered Laura, 
whom she instantly approached : ‘* You 
are staying very late, to-day, my dear 
angel !’’ said she to her, ‘‘ and yet this 
head appears to me quite finished ; 
there is only the light upon that braid 
of hair to put on.” 

**It would be very kind of you if 
you would just touch this copy for 
me. At least I could preserve some 
memorial of you.”’ 

“Very willingly,’ answered Gin- 
evra, sure of being then able to get rid 
of her. ‘* ['thought,’’ said she, while 
she added a few light touches with her 
brush, ‘‘that you had a long way to 
go home.”’ 

‘* Oh, Ginevra, I am going away !’ 
exclaimed the young girl, crying, 
‘and I shall not come back.”’ 

The Italian was not so much affect- 
ed by these melancholy words as she 
would have been a month before. 

“Are you going to leave the class?” 
inquired she. 

‘« Ts it possible, you do not observe, 
Ginevra, that for some time past you 
and I are alone here?” 

‘* Why, that’s true,” answered Gi- 
nevra, suddenly struck by the obser- 
vation ; ‘are the young ladies all ill, 
or all married? or are all their fathers 
made peers?” 

“They have all left M. Servin’s 
class,” said Laura. 

‘* And for what reason !” 

“* On your account, Ginevra.”’ 

*©On my account!’’ repeated the 
Italian girl, rising, with a threatening 
brow, and eyes flashing with pride. 

** Oh, pray do not be angry, my dear 
Mademoiselle Ginevra!’’ sadly ex- 
claimed Laura, ‘‘ but my mother insists 
upon my leaving the class too. All the 
young ladies have said that you had a 
lover, and that M. Servin allowed him 
to remain in the dark closet. I never 
believed it, and I never said anything 
about it to my mother; but yesterday 
evening Madame Planta, who met her 
at a ball, asked her if she still sent me 
here; and upon her replying in the af- 
firmative, she repeated to her all the 
ealumnies of the young ladies about 
ou. Mamma scolded me very much, 
ecause she said | must have known it 
all perfectly well; and that it was a 
want of proper confidence in her not to 
have informed her of it. Oh my dear 
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Ginevra! I who took you for my moe 
del, and woald have given anything to 
have been like you! Oh how sorry} 
am not to be able to be your friend any 
more! But pray be on your guard, 
Madame Planta and my mother are 
coming here to-morrow to speak to M, 
Servin about it.” 

A thunderbolt fallen at Ginevra’s 
feet would not have amazed her more 
than this revelation. 

‘* Why what business is it of theirs?” 
said she, with the utmost simplicity, 

‘* Every body says it is very wrong, 
Mamma says it is contrary to all pro 
priety.’’ 

‘*And you, Laura, what do you 
think about it ?”’ 

The young girl looked for a mo- 
ment at Ginevra, and could no longer 
restrain her tears ; she threw her arms 
round her friend’s neck, and embraced 
her. Atthis moment M. Servin came in, 

‘* Well, Ginevra!*’ exclaimed he en- 
thusiastically, ‘‘ I have finished my pie- 
ture; it is being varnished. What is 
the mat.er? Apparently all the young 
ladies are taking holidays, or are gone 
out of town.’ 

Lavra having hastily dried her tears, 
made a courtesy to M. Servin and 
withdrew. 

‘** This is the third day that the gal- 
lery is absolutely deserted,’’ said Gi- 
nevra, ‘‘ but the young ladies are not 
coming any more.” 

‘* Nonsense !”’ 

**QOh do not laugh!” continued Gi- 
nevra, ** but listen to me. I am the 
unconscious cause of the loss of your 
reputation.”’ 

The artist smiled, and interrupted his 
pupil to say—‘* My reputation! why 
in a few days my picture will be in the 
exhibition.” 

‘* | am not speaking of your reputa- 
tion as an artist,’ said the Italian girl. 
‘* The young ladies have proclaimed the 
fact of Monsieur Louis’ concealment 
here—of his attachment to me—of your 
lending your countenance to—our— 
regard—for each other.” 

‘* Well, there is some truth in all 
that, Mademoiselle,’’ replied the pro- 
fessor. Ginevra blushed. ‘* The mo- 
thers of these young ladies are a parcel 
of geese,’” added he, ‘‘if they had 
come to me at once, this whole busi- 
ness would have been explained ; but 
if you expect me to annoy myself about 
such nonsense—pooh ! life’s too short !”’ 
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and the painter snapped his fingers over 


his head. Louis, who had heard part 
of this conversation, hastily drew near 
to them. 

“You are going to lose all your 
pupils ! And I have thus injured you.”’ 

‘* You mean to be married, my dear 
children, I suppose !’’ said he with the 
most affectionate kindliness, taking the 
hand of Louis and Ginevra and joining 
them. 

They both of them cast down their 
eyes, and this silence was their first 
declaration of love. 

‘“¢ Very well,’’ said M. Servin, *‘ and 
you will be happy, no doubt. Can any 
thing be of more value than the happi- 
ness of two such beings.”’ 

‘Tam rich,”’ said Ginevra, “‘ and you 
must permit me to compensate you.” 

‘*‘Compensate!” exclaimed M. Ser- 
vin. ‘* When once it is known that 
I have been made the victim of the 
calumnies of a parcel of idle gossiping 
women, and that I was harboring a 
patriot, all the liberal party in Paris 
will send their daughters to my class, 
so perhaps J shall remain after all in 
your debt.”’ 
~ Louis wrung the hand of his protec- 
tor without being able to pronounce a 
word. At length, he said to him ina 
tone of deep emotion— 

“To you, then, I shall owe my 
Ginevra, and all my happiness !” 

“Be happy, my children!” said the 
painter with an expression of comical 
gravity, stretching out his hands over 
their heads ;—‘** I unite you !” 

This joke put an end for the moment 
to their more serious impressions, and 
they looked Jaughingly at each other, 
for they were all three without the 
slightest affectation of sentiment. The 
Italian girl clasped the hand of Louis 
with a powerful pressure, and with that 
simplicity and energy which charac- 
terises the southern manners. It was 
one of those blessed moments of which 
the memory is immortal. 

** And now, my dear children,’’ said 
M. Servin, ‘‘ no doubt you think that 
every thing is settled to admiration— 
but you are mistaken.”’ 

The lovers looked at him in dismay. 

**Do not be alarmed; I am the only 
person whom this pretty business will 
bring into perplexity. Madame Ser- 
vin is a little straight-laced, and I do 
not exactly know how we shall man- 
age about her.’’ 
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**Oh, good gracious! I had forgot- 
ten!” exclaimed Ginevra; ‘ to-mor- 
row Madame Planta and Laura’s 
mother are coming to——” 

**] understand,’’ interrupted the 
painter. 

‘* But you can justify yourself,’’ re- 
plied the young girl, throwing back 
her head, proudly. ‘* Monsieur Louis,” 
said she, turning tewards him, and 
looking archly at him, ‘‘ must have no 
more antipathy to the royal govern- 
ment.’? Louis smiled. ‘* Well,” 
she continued, ‘‘ to-morrow morning I 
will send a petition to one of the most 
influential men of the war office—a 
man who will refuse nothing to the 
daughter of the Baron di Piombo. 
We shall obtain a pardon for Louis, 
and then,” added she, turning to M. 
Servin, ‘‘ you can confound the mo- 
thers of my charitable companions by 
telling them the whole truth.” : 

‘¢ You are an angel!’’ exclaimed M. 
Servin. 

This scene decided the future fate 
of Ginevra. 


DISOBEDIENCE, 


‘* Tr is six o’clock, and Ginevra is 
not yet come home !”’ exclaimed Bar- 
tolomeo. 

‘* She never staid so late before,” 
replied his wife. 

The two old people looked at each 
other with an expression of uncommon 
anxiety. Bartholomeo, too much agi- 
tated to remain still, got up and walked 
twice up and down the room, with 
great activity for a man seventy-seven 
years old. Owing to his robust con- 
stitution, Piombo had altered but little 
since his arrival in Paris. In spite of 
his unusual height, he was still per- 
fectly erect ; but-his hair, which had 
become thin and white, left uncovered 
a large, singularly developed skull, 
which conveyed a strong impression of 
the peculiarity and determined firmness 
of his character. The mask of his face 
had become large, and retained an ex- 
tremely pale hue, which gave it a 
venerable aspect. All his features 
were marked with deep wrinkles. The 
most fiery passions still shone in the 
preternatural brightness of his eyes ; 
and his eyebrows, which had not yet 
become utterly white, retained their 
terrible mobility of expression. The 
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general aspect of his head was stern, 
but Bartholomeo had a sort of right to 
appear so. His goodness and genile- 
ness were known ‘only to his wife and 
daughter ; for in his public functions or 
before strangers he never laid aside the 
striking dignity with which time had 
invested his face and figure. He had, 
moreover, a habit of contracting his 
bushy eyebrows, and deepening the 
wrinkles of his forehead, which, to- 
gether with the stony stedfastness of 
his look, rendered it a difficult matter 
for a stranger to accost him without 
embarrassment. 

During the course of his political 
career, he had been so generally feared, 
that he had the character of being ut- 
terly unsociable, but it is not difficult to 
explain why he had obtained this repu- 
tation. The life, principles, and un- 
alterable fidelity of Picinbo were a 
silent condemnation of the courtiers 
among whom he lived. Bartholomeo 
was governed by the most rigid integ- 
rity. In spite of various extremely 
delicate missions which were confided 
to him, and which would have proved 
lucrative speculations to any other, he 


was not posse ssed - more than an in- 
come of about twelve thousand frances. 
If it is remembere d ait what extreme 
liberality Napoleon rewarded such of 
his faithful followers as chose to put 
forward their claims, it will easily be 
seen that the Baron di Piombo was a 
man of very uncommon disinterested- 
ness. He even owed his title of Baron 
only to the necessity under which Na- 
poleon had felt himself of bestowing 
some distinction of rank upon his secret 
envoy to a foreign court. Bartholomeo 
had always professed the most impla- 
cable hatred towards the traitors by 
whom Napoleon was surrounded, and 
he was the man who was reported to 
have risen to leave the Emperor's 
cabinet council after having pointed 
out to him three men that he advised 
him to get rid of the eve of the day on 
which he left France, for his famous 
and admirable campaign of 1814. Since 
the 8th July, Bartholomeo had ceased 
to wear the decoration of the Legion of 
Honor. In short, never did man pre- 
sent a more perfect type of those old 
republicans, incorruptible friends of the 
Empire, who were living vesiiges of 
the two most energetic governments 
that the world has ever known. If the 
Baron di Piombo was unpopular with 
certain mere courtiers, his intimate 
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friends were such men as Daru » Drouet, 
and Carnot; and as for the rest of the 
politicians of that day, especially sings 
the 8th of July, he cared as little abou 
them as he did about the puffs of smoke 
which he drew from his cigar. 
Napoleon’s prophecy had been made 
good ; for Piombo had bought with th 
moderate sum which Madame, the Em. 
peror’s mother, gave him for his estatg 
in Corsica, the old mansion of the 
Counts de Givry, which he had not 
altered in any respect. He had only 
inhabited it, indeed, since the catas. 
trophe of Fontainebleau Like al} peo- 
ple of simple manners and high prin 
ciples, the Baron and his wife cared 
little for ostentatious splendor. The 
furniture of their rooms was scanty, 
and chiefly that which they had found 
in the mansion: but the vast apart- 
ments, lofty and rather bare, the huge 
looking-glasses surrounded with frames 
whose gilding was tarnished and black. 
ened with time—in short, the whole 
appearance of the house was in ad- 
mirable k ‘eping W ith Bartholomeo and 
his wife; both of them bearing in their 
whole mode of being the stamp of times 
of almost remote antiquitv. Under the 
Empire, and during the Hundred Days, 
Bartholomeo, holding an office, of 
which the salary was very conside ai 
had lived in astyle of great magnif- 
cence, but it was rather in conformity 
with what he considered due to his 
position than with any desire of dis- 
play. His usual manser of vind 
that of his wifi , Was so quiet and un- 
ostentatious that their moderate fortune 
was more than sufficient for their 
wants. In their eyes, Ginevra alone 
was worth the treasures of the uni- 
verse. She was the centre of ther 
happiness ; every thing was subordi- 
nate to her wishes and even her ¢a 
prices ; her word was the law of the 
house. When, in the month of May, 
i814, the Baron di Piombo resigned 
his office—discharged his numerous 
household, and shut up his stable, 
Ginevra repressed and felt not the least 
regret. She was simple and unpre 
tending like her parents—like all great 
minds, her luxuries were those of feel- 
ing and sentiment ; and her happiness 
was in solitude and industrious occups 
tion. Moreover, these three beings 
were too devotedly attached to >ach 
other to set much store by the mere 
external appearances of existence. 
Often, especially since the second fear- 
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ful fall of Napoleon, Bartholomeo and 
his wife passed whole evenings listen- 
ing with del light to Ginevra playing on 
the piano or singing. There was a 

whole mystery of enjoyment in the 


smallest word in the mere presence of 


their child. Their eyes followed her 
with the tenderest anxiety. They heard 
her step in thie court-yard in spite of 
its lightness. Like lovers, they could 
remain all three silent for hours tege- 
ther, comprehending thus, better than 
words even, the eloquent ex- 


through 
a souls. 


pression of each other 
This profound sentiment was abso- 
utely the whole existence of those two 
a peo} ple, and animated their every 
rht. = irs was not three human 


thoug 

lives, but one \ *h, like one flame 
ou 2 heart % a livide: s itself into three 
tongues of fire. Sometimes the me- 


nory of the magnificence and the mis- 
I - 
fortunes of Napoleon, or the political 


excitement of the moment, appeare id to 


obtain the as endency over this con- 
stant solicitu le ot the two old people ; 
but it was becauss Ginevra shared all 


their political passions. The intense 
feeling with which they appeared 

take refuge In the po heart of their 
only child was vi rv n itural. Till then 
the inter is Of pi c life had absorbed 
all the uncommon en¢ rey of | Fiombo . 
but, in giving up his political pursuits, 
the Corsican felt the neces sity of pour- 


ing a e intense power of his charac- 
ter into the last interest which remain- 
ed to him. In add ition, too, to the 
ond which always unites a father and 


mother to their daughter, there may 
have existed, unknown to these thre e 
despotic souls, another powerful reason 
for the fanaticism of their reciprocal 
devotion. They loved each other with 
the most undivided affection. Ginevra’s 
whole heart was her father’s. as Piom- 
bo’s was hers. And if it be true that 
weattach ourselves more powerfully to 
each other by our faults than by our 
good qualities, Ginevra had a marvel- 
lous sympathy with all the passionate 
elements of her father’s character. 
Irom these proceeded the only imper- 
fection in this triple life. Ginevra 


Was imperious in her will, vindictive 
and passionate, as Bartholomeo had 
been in his youth The Corsican had 
taken delight in devel ping these wild 


elements in his daughter’s heart, pre- 
cisely as a lion teaches his whelp to 
rush upon his prey. But this sort of 
appre nticeship of revenge being only 
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possible at home, Ginevra forgave her 
father nothing, and he was invariably 
compelled to yieldto her. Piombo con- 
sidered these stern quarrels as mere 
childishness, but Ginevra had thus ac- 
quired the habit of governing her pa- 
rents. In the midst of these storms 
which Bartholomeo delighted in excit- 
ing, a single word of affection, a look, 
sufficed to subdue their excited spirits, 
and they were never so near kissing as 
when they were threatening each 
other. For the last five years, how- 
ever, Ginevra, become wiser than her 
father, invariably avoided scenes of 
this sort. Her devoted attachment to 
her parents, and the tenderness which 
pervaded her whole disposition, had 
got the better of her high temper. 
Nevertheless a great evil had resulted 
from all this. Ginevra lived with her 
father and mother upon a footing of 
equality, always to be deprecated. In 
short, to give the full description of the 
change which these three persons had 
undergone since their arrival in Paris, 
we will only add that Piombo and his 
wife being entirely without education, 
had allowed Ginevra’s studies to pro- 
ceed entirely according to her own in- 
clination. Under the impulse of girlish 
caprice, she had learnt and left many 
things by turns—taking up and then 
forsaking one pursuit after another— 
till painting became her predominant 
passion. She had more sentiment than 
knowledge in music, but her natural 
powers would have sufficed for every 
thing. Every thing that she did was 
full of soul, and she would have been 
a most accomplished creature jf she 
had had a mother competent to direct- 
ing her studies, and who would have 
instructed her so as to bring into har- 
monious and steady action the great 
gifts with which nature had so lavishly 
endowed her. Her crac es were innate, 
and her defects arose from the fatal 
training which the Corsican father had 
taken pleasure in giving her. 

After having for a long time made 
the boards of the floor creak under his 
heavy tread, the old man rang the bell. 
A servant appeared. 

‘*Go and meet Mademoiselle Gine- 
vra,’’ said he. 

‘‘T have always regretted the loss 
of our carriage for her,’ observed the 
Baroness. 

** She would not have it,”’ replied 
Piombo, looking at his wife, who, ac- 


customed to the part of passive obe- 
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dience, cast down her eyes. The ba- 
roness was nearly seventy years old. 
She was tall, thin, pale, and wrinkled, 
and bore a marvellous resemblance to 
those old women which Schnetz and 
Fleury introduce in all their pictures 
of Italian scenes. She was almost al- 
ways silent, and she might have been 
taken for a ‘second Mistress Handy, if 
every now and then a word, a look, a 
movement had not testified that her 
feelings retained all the strength and 
freshness of their youth. Her dress, 
wholly free from all attempt at ele- 
gance, was for the most part dowdy, 
and she habitually remained sunk in a 
large arm-chair, reposing like another 
Sultaua Valhde, expecting or admiring 
Ginevra, her pride and her life. The 
beauty, the dress, the grace of her 
daughter had become hers. All went 
well with her when Ginevra was 
pleased. Her hair had become white, 
and one or two thin locks of it always 
fell over her pale and wrinkled fore- 
head, and down her hollow cheeks. 

‘It is nearly a month now since 
Ginevra has taken to returning tate.’’ 

** John will not go quick enough,” 
exclaimed the impatient old man; then 
abruptly crossing the breast of his blue 
coat, he seized his hat and pulled it 
over his forehead, took his cane and 
went off. 

** You will not have far to go,” cried 
his wife after him. 

Accordingly the outer gate had just 
closed, when the old mother heard the 
rustling of Ginevra's silk dress as she 
crossed the courtyard. Bartholomeo 
suddenly reappeared, bearing in tri- 
umph, and as if she had been as light 
as a feather, his daughter, who strug- 
gled in his arms. 

‘* Here she is—La Ginevra, La Gi- 
nevrettina, La Ginevrina, La Ginevro- 
la, La Ginevretta, La Ginevra bella!” 

‘* Father, you hurt me!” she ex- 
claimed at length. 

Immediately she was respectfully 
set down upon the floor. She shook 
her head gracefully, to let her mother 
know that it was a joke, and to comfort 
her, for she was already beginning to 
be alarmed. The pale and faded coun- 
tenance of the baroness resumed its 
usual aspect, and was brightened for a 
moment as if by magic with a ray of 
cheerful gaiety. Piombo was rubbing 
his hands violently, which was the 
most infallible symptom of his delight. 
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He had acquired that habit at court, 
whenever he saw Napoleon in a passion 
with such of his generals or ministers 
as did not serve him well, or had com. 
mitted some fault. All the muscles of 
his face had relaxed from their habitug} 
severity, and the smallest wrinkle on 
his forehead was expressive of benevo- 
lence. These two people at this mo. 
ment resembled exactly a couple of 
drooping plants reviving under the ge. 
nial influence of a few drops of water. 

** Come, to supper! to supper!” 
cried Piombo, and he presented his 
large hand to Ginevra, calling her “ S}. 
gnora Piombella,’’ which was another 
indication of the highest good-humonur, 
Ginevra turned on him her sweetest 
look. 

‘* T'll tell you what,” said Piombo to 
her as they left the table ; ‘* your mo- 
ther observes that for the last month 
you have stayed much later than usual 
at the drawing gallery: it seems that 
painting is going to take our place.” 

** Oh, father !”’ 

** No doubt Ginevra is preparing 
some surprise for us,” said her mo- 
ther. 

** Are you going to bring me a pic- 
ture!’ exclaimed Piombo, clapping his 
hands with delight. 

‘* Yes, I am very much engrossed 
at the drawing school,’’ answered she, 

** What is the matter, Ginevra? you 
turn pale!’’ said her mother. 

** No!’’ exclaimed the young girl, 
with a resolute gesture ; ‘‘ No! it shal! 
not be said that Ginevra Piombo has 
lied once in her life !’’ 

At this singular exclamation Piombo 
and his wife looked at their daughter 
in astonishment. 

**T love a young man,” added she 
in a faltering voice ; and then, without 
daring to look at her parents, she 
drooped her large eyelids as if to veil 
the fire of her eyes. 

‘* Is he a prince of the blood royal?” 
ironically asked her father. 

The tone of Piombo’s voice made 
both the mother and daughter tremble. 

** No, father,’’ replied she timidly; 
“he is a young man without for- 
tune.”’ 

‘* Indescribably handsome, then, of 
course.”’ 

** He is very unfortunate.”’ 

** What is his business ?”’ 

‘* He was the companion and friend 
of Labédoyére. He was proscribed, 
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and without refuge—M. Servin con- 
cealed him—and—aud—”’ 

‘Servin is a good fellow, and has 
done right,’’ exclaimed Piombo ; ‘‘ but 
you do wrong, my daughter, to love 
any other man but your father.’ 

‘]t was not in my power not to 
love him,”’ replied Ginevra, gently. 

‘‘] did flatter myself,’’ continued 
her father, ‘‘ that my Ginevra would 
have been faithful to me till my death : 
that my love and that of her mother 
would have sufficed her, and that our 
tenderness would have encountered no 
nv: al in her heart.’’ 

* Did | ever reproach you for your 
fanatical attachment to N; apoleon ?” 
said Ginevra; ‘* have you loved noth- 
ing but me? Have not you been 
whole months away on missions and 
embassies, and have I not borne these 
separations with courage? There are 
certain necessities to which one must 
submit.”’ 

** Ginevra!”’ 

‘No, you do not love me for my- 
self, and your reproaches betray the 
most intense selfishness.”’ 

‘What! do you accuse your fath- 
er’s love?’’ exclaimed Piombo, with 
flashing eyes. 

‘Father! I will never accuse you,” 
replied Ginevra, more gently than her 
trembling mother anticipated. ‘* You 
are right in your selfishness, as 
] am in my love. I call Heaven 
to witness that no daughter ever ful- 
filled more scrupulously her duty to- 
wards her parents. I have never felt 
anything but the blessed privilege of 
affection, where many are compelled 
by a mere sense of moral obligation. 
For fifieen years I have not stirred 
from beneath your protecting wings, 
and it has been a pure delight to me 
thus far to have made your days hap- 
py; and must I necessarily be un- 
grateful now, because I surrender 
myself to the power of love, and wish 
to marry? 

‘So, you reckon mutual debts with 
your father, Ginevra?’’ replied the old 
man, in a sinister tone. There was a 
terrible pause, which no one dared to 
break. At length, Bartholomeo in- 
terrupted the silence by exclaiming, 
in a voice of agony: ‘Oh, stay with 
us! stay! unmarried, stay by thy 
old father! I cannot bear to see thee 
love another, Ginevra! Thou wilt 


not have long to wait for thy freedom!” 
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‘* But, father, do remember that we 
shall not leave you—that we shall be 
two instead of one to love and cherish 
you, and that you will thus know to 
whose protection you leave me at last. 
You will he doubly loved by me and 
him,—by him who is my other self— 
by me, who am all his.’’ 

** Oh, Ginevra, Ginevra!’’ exclaim- 
ed the Corsican, clenching his hands, 
‘* why did you not marry when Napo- 
leon had accustomed me to the thought 
by presenting to you dukes and 
counts ?”’ 

‘* They loved me at the word of 
command,” said the young girl; ‘* be- 
sides, | would not leave you, and they 


would have taken me away with 
them.’’ 
** You would not leave us!’’ said 


‘* but marrying is leaving us, 
for I know you, my child; you will 
eare for us no more. Maria!’ added 
he, looking at his wife, who remained 
motionless and stupified; ‘* Maria, we 
have lost our child! she is going to be 
marrfed !”’ 

The old man sat down, after raising 
his hands, as if to invoke the blessing 
of Heaven, and remained bowed down 
as though with the weight of his sor- 
row. Ginevra saw her father’s emo- 
tion, and the moderation of his ex- 
pressions touched her heart. She had 
expected a storm of furious passion, 
but she had not prepared herself for 
tenderness and mildness. 

‘* Father,” said she, in the most 
‘* your Ginevra will 
never forsake you; but oh! do love 
her a little for herself. If you knew 
how he loves me he would never 
afflict me thus.” 

‘*Comparisons already!’’ cried Pi- 
ombo, in a fearful tone, ‘‘ no, I never 
can endure the thought. If he loved 
thee as thou deservest it would kill 
me—and if he did not love thee so, I 
would murder him! And Piombo’s 
hands, lips, and body shook and quiv- 
ered, while his eyes flashed lightning. 
Ginevra alone could meet such looks, 
for then her eyes returned their fire, 
and the daughter was the living reflec- 
tion of the father. 

‘* Who is worthy of loving thee?” 

said he; ‘‘to be thy father is infinite 
happiness—who shall deserve to be thy 
husband ?” 

‘* He,” said Ginevra, ** he, of whom 
I feel myself unworthy.”’ 


Piombo ; 
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‘* He!” mechanically repeated Pi- 
ombo ; *‘and who is he ?”’ 

** The man I love.”’ 

** How can he yet know thee well 
enough to worship thee as he should ”’ 

‘* But, father,’’ replied Ginevra, 
giving way to a movement of nervous 
impatience, *‘ even if he did not love 
me—if I love him——’”’ 

** You do love him, then?’ exclaim- 
ed Piombo. 

Ginevra gently bowed her head. 

‘** Better than you love us?”’ 

‘‘There is no comparing the two 
feelings,’’ answered she. 

‘*Then one is stronger than the 
other?” persisted Piombo. 

** | believe so,’’ said Ginevra. 

** You shall not marry him !’’ 

This furious exelamation shook the 
Windows. 

**] shall marry him,’’ quietly re- 
torted Ginevra. 

** Good God!” cried the terrified 
mother; ** how will this quarrel end? 
Santa Virgine! come between them !"’ 

The baron, who was striding up and 
down the room, now came and sat 
down. An icy steruness darkened his 
rountenance ; he looked steadily at his 
daughter, and said to her, in a low 
and mournful voice: ** No, Ginevra, 
vou will not marry him. Do not, oh 
ao not, say yes to me again to-night. 
Let me, at least, believe the contrary. 
Wouldst thou see thy old father on his 
cnees, with his white hairs bowed 
before thee? I will implore thee !”’ 

*« Ginevra Piombo,”’ said she, ‘‘does 
not promise and break her word. | 
am your daughter.”’ 

‘After all,’’ said the baroness, 
‘“she is right. Women come into the 
world to marry.’’s 

**So you encourage her disobe- 
dience!”’ 

** To refuse submission to an unjust 
demand, is not disobedience,’’ replied 
Ginevra. 

**A demand of your father’s, my 
daughter, cannot be unjust. Mychild! 
why do you judge me? The invisible 
repugnance I have to this union may 
be a warning from above. Perhaps I 
am warding off misfortune from 
you.”’ 

** The only misfortune possible now 
would be his not loving me.”’ 

** Again him !—forever him !”’ 

‘* Yes, forever!’’ replied she. *‘ He 
is my life, my joy, my soul! and even 
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if I were to obey you, my heart would 
remain filled with Aim alone.’’ 

‘* So, then, you love us no more!” 
said Piombo. 

* Oh!’ exclaimed Ginevra, with q 
movement of the head, expressive of 
denial. 

** Well, then, forget him for awhile, 
Remain with us now. When we are 
dead—then—then—you understand—" 

** Father, do you want to make me 
wish your death!’’ exclaimed Gine. 
vra. 

‘*T shall outlive thee; for children 
who honor not their parents, die early, 
and die miserably !’’ retorted her father, 
driven to the last degree of exaspera- 
ton. 

‘*“*So much the more reason for 
marrying at once, and being happy in 
the meantime !’’ she replied, coolly, 

Her self-possession and obstinate de 
termination eompleted the bewilder- 
ment of Piombo; the blood rushed vio- 
lently to his head, and his face became 
purple. His aspect was really terrible, 
Ginevra shuddered ; she sprang likea 
bird upon her father’s knees, and throw- 
ing her arms with the utmost tender- 
ness round his neck, she kissed his face 
and hair, exclaiming, ** Oh let me, let 
me die first! for | never could survive 
thee, my dear, dear father !’’ 

** Oh my Ginevra! my mad Gine- 
vrina! my darling Ginevretta |”’ replied 
Piombo, whose fury melted under her 


caresses like ice in the sun. 


** It was time to have done indeed !” 
cried the baroness in a voice of terror. 

‘* Poor mamma !”’ 

‘** Ah Ginevretta! Ginevra bella!” 
and the father played with his daugh- 
ter as with a child of six years old, un- 
fastening the beautiful billowy tresses 
of her hair, and dandling her on his 
knees. ‘The expression of his tender- 
ness for her was almost like insanity. 
Presently Ginevra began to scold while 
she coaxed him, and sought to obtain 
jestingly and with the most winning 
entreaties permission for Louis to pre- 
sent himself at the house ; but her fa- 
ther, jestingly too, persisted in his refu- 
sal. She went away and pouted, came 
back, left him and pouted again ; but 
at the end of the evening she conegratu- 
lated herself upon having at least im- 
pressed upon her father her love for 
Louis, and the possibility of her soon 
marrying. ‘he next day she spoke no 
more of her attachment. She went 
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late to the drawing gallery, and re- 


turned early. She became more ca- 
ressing in her manner to her father 
than she had ever been, and appeared 
grateful to him for the consent which 
his silence seemed to imply to her mar- 
riage. In the evening she would sing 
and often exclaim, ‘‘ That duet wants 
a man’s voice !”’ She was an Italian 
—which is saying everything. At the 
end of a week her mother beckoned 
her, and when she came, whispered in 
her ear, ‘‘ I have brought your father 
to consent to his coming here.’’ 

Ginevra jumped for joy like a child. 
‘Oh mother! oh how happy you make 
me!” 

That day therefore Ginevra had the 
happiness to return home leaning on 
Louis’s arm; it was only the second 
time that the poor officer had ventured 
from his hiding place into the streets. 
The unremitting solicitations which 
Ginevra caused to be made to the Duke 
de Feltre, then secretary of war, had 
been crowned with complete success. 
Louis had been restored to the position 
of an officer eligible for future service, 
which was already a great step towards 
more prosperous prospects. The young 
chief-of-battalion, being informed by 
his mistress of all the difficulties which 
attended his introduction to the baron, 
did not dare to confess how much he 
feared lest he should not please him. 
This young man, so full of fortitude in 
adversity and of courage in action, ac- 
tually trembled when he thought of his 
first entrance into Piombo’s drawing 
room. Ginevra perceived his emotion, 
and guessing its cause, it was to her 
an additional proof of his love. 

* How pale you are!’’ said she, 
when they arrived at the door of the 
house. 

“ O Ginevra, if it was only to me a 
question of life !’’ 
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Bartholomeo had no doubt been pre- 
pared by his wife for the formal intro- 
duction of Ginevra’s lover, for when he 
heard his daughter’s step he did not go 
to meet her, but remained plunged in 
the arm-chair which he usually occu- 
pied. He was gloomy, and the stern- 
ness of his brow had something icy in 
it. 

‘¢ Father,’ said Ginevra, ‘ I bring 
you one you will I am sure be glad to 
see. This is Monsieur Louis, who 
fought within four steps of the Empe- 
ror at Mont St. Jean.’’ 

The Baron di Piombo rose, cast a 
sidelong glance at Louis, and said in a 
sarcastic tone : ‘* You wear no order, 
sir!”’ 

‘* Tnever wear my Legion of Honor,” 
timidly replied Louis, who remained 
humbly standing. 

Ginevra, pained by her father’s want 
of courtesy, pushed forward a chair. 
The officer's answer satisfied the old 
follower of Napoleon. Madame Pi- 
ombo, perceiving that her husband’s 
eyebrows were resuming their natural 
position, ventured to observe; ‘* The 
gentleman’s likeness to Nina Porta is 
wonderful. Does it not strike you 
that he has completely the Porta coun- 
tenance ?”’ 

‘“« That is not altogether unnatural,” 
replied the young man, upon whom the 
flaming eyes of Piombo were fastened ; 
‘* Nina Porta was my sister.” 

** Thou art Luigi Porta!’’ said the 
old man in an almost inaudible voice, 
but with a terrific look. 

* Fee." 

Bartholomeo Piombo rose; he tot- 
tered, and was obliged to lean upon a 
chair ; he looked at his wife ; Maria 
Piombo came to him, and both of them 
left the room arm in arm, in silence, 
abandoning their daughter with an ex- 
pression of horror. 


(To be concluded in our nect.) 
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SPANISH BALLADS. 


Translated from the Spanish, 


BY EDWARD MATURIN, 


BALLAD I. 


ADDRESS OF COUNT FERNAN GONZALEZ, PREVIOUS TO BATTLE WITH THE 
MOORS. 


Within the walls of Burgos’ town Count Fernan hath array’d, 

The vassals of the Spanish crown, with targe and lance and blade,— 
The Moorish host is marshall’d too ;—Almanzor leads them on :— 
The cymbals clash, the sabres flash,—high waves the gonfalon ! 


The atabal with deadly peal, the crescent streaming bright, 

The jar and clank of burnish’d steel, herald the Moorish might :— 
Now face to face the armies stand, upon their spears they lean, 
When a Spanish knight, with naked brand, his courser spurs between. 


And scarce his barb the knight had spurred, in the midst between the foe, 
When a low and stifled wail was heard, as of mourners in their woe ; 
For, on a sudden,—awful doom !— neath the brave Castillian, 

The earth, it op’d, like a yawning tomb, and swallowed steed and man, 


It clos’d again upon its prey ; nor sign, nor trace they see,— 
Rider and steed are swept away, as Autumn strips the tree :— 
Fear falls on ev’ry mail’d man ; quivers each iron hand ; 

The soldier’s rugged face is wan, and powerless his brand ! 


fi 
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Count Fernan grasp’d his charger’s rein, and wav’d his falchion bright— 
His mettled courser sped amain, as speeds the morning light ;— 

“* Hidalgos ! Sons of Burgos! why doth fear freeze every vein? 

Where is the vaunted chivalry—the valour of old Spain ?” 


** Though heaven and earth in one combine with dream and omen drear, 
Beats there within yon Spanish line a heart that quails with fear ? 
Shame on the craven who would wheel and ’fore the crescent fly ! 

The sturdy blood of old Castile, than yield, would rather die !” , 


*‘ False recreant knights! ye will not lay the honours that ye’ve gain’d 
In many a proudly foughten day, with falchions crimson-stained, 

In dust, forever to remain; soil’d by Oblivion’s breath ! 

Ye renegades to God and Spain! your swords ye dare not sheathe !” 


**Fear ye the Moorish foe to count, because your comrade’s gone ? 
Castillians,—No! Your coursers mount! Your host hath lost but one! 
Your banners raise! The Moor displays the crescent in the van! 

Forth every falchion ! let it blaze ; and stand ye man to man.” 


“ Say they’re a thousand, we but ten! What! will ye turn and flee! 
Can Spain invoke no nobler men, no truer knights than ye? 

Give me one drop of Spanish blood, from a true Castillian heart, 

*Tis the noblest stream that ever flow’d, beneath a Moorish dart !” 

** Hidalgos! Knights! your coursers spur! Give every barb the rein! 
The field let steed and rider skirr! ‘* St. Iago for old ‘Spain » 

Shame on the soul would falter now, when the Moslem is before us. 
What! quail ye ’fore the turban’d brow, when the Holy Cross flies o’er us!” 
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BALLAD II. 


SEBASTIAN DIES IN BATTLE, 


Who is he who rides so fast amid the dead and dying ;— 

His knightly pennon, to the blast, in shatter’d fragments flying ; 
His armour beareth many a stain of foes now stark and cold ;— 
He reels upon his steed ; the rein the hero scarce can hold ! 


Sebastian ! bravest ’mid the brave, a soldier, yet a king ! 

Where battle’s floating banners wave on high their crimson wing, 
Horseman and steed were ever found, unsheath’d the monarch’s glaive, 
Whose trenchant blade had made the ground full many a hero’s grave. 


Lo! from each quarter of the field rageth the battle-cry 

“Fly, brothers, fly! Down spear and shield! the foe is on us! fly !” 
The monarch checks his courser’s rein ; raiseth his falchion bright, 
And dasheth ’mid his knights amain to stem their craven flight. 


Who hath not seen the havoc made, where storm sweeps sea and land? 
Thus the ruthless foe did crouch below the sweep of his naked brand ; 
While, yet, upon his own he calls and deals his blows around, 

Reeling with wounds the courser falls, *neath his master to the ground 


Scarce had he fallen, when a knight prick’d forth his gallant steed ; 
Lo! spur and rein the courser strain to aid the monarch’s need ; 
Sore press upon the knight his foes; his arms wear many a stain, 
But his foemen fall beneath his blows, as the sickle sheds the grain 


“ Mount, mount, good king! my destrier,” the gallant champion cries, 
He ‘ll bravely carry thee where ’er the foeman’s banner flies ; 
Look round thee, king! for far and near thy harness’d champions fall, 


As though, for aye, were dimm’d the star of gallant Portugal !” 


«‘ Death and dismay beset thine host-—their blood it streams like water ! 
Good master, mount, for all is lost in this sad day of slaughter. 

Fly, fly, good king! your knights implore—here master, seize the rein, 
I would not have thee see the gore that streams the battle-plain.” 


“Woe worth the day!” Sebastain said, “ I marshall’d ye for fight ; 

That I should see my champions dead, or worse, in coward flight ! 

I take thy proffer, loyal knight! as freely as ’tis giv’n ; 

Be thy truth to save me from the grave, thy best reward in heaven.” 

The champion flingeth down the rein—dismount, he can but try, 

For freshly gusheth ev’ry vein, and death doth glaze his eye. 

The reeling corse the king receives—the champion’s battle’s o’er ! 

The monarch weeps, the knight, he sleeps the sleep that wakes no more! 


BALLAD III. 


FLERIDA LEAVES HER FATHER’S HOUSE AT NIGHT, EMBARKING IN THE GAULEY 


OF HER LOVER DUARDOS, 


’Twas the blooming month of May when the rose and lily vie, 

When the bird is singing on the spray and summer lights the sky ; 
The stars, they shone like happy isles amid a sea of light, 

Where tears should ever change to smiles and never Day know Night! 


It was a night as fresh and fair as ever dew-drops wept; 

Odours floated in the air from flowers as they slept, 

When a lithe and lovely form stray’d, mid the flowers’ painted beds, 
And tears fell from the Spanish Maid, as she rais’d their drooping heads. 


** Farewell, farewell, ye children gay ! for Autumn’s wither’d bowers 
Ye hive the sweets of scented May ; nurslings of sunshine hours! 

No more the nightingale’s sad lay shall wake my listless ear— 
Flowers! receive that holy dew, a maiden’s parting-tear.” 
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“ Fountains of crystal light, farewell! whose silver wavelets flow 

Thro’ the perfum’d bower, where flowers dwell and their crimson beauties glow, 
The glories of the earth and sky have floated on your breast, : 
Bright as the amber hues that dye the sunset of the west.” 


«¢ Flowers and fountains, may the sun still gild ye with his ray ! 
Still flush your leaves when [ am gone, with tints of rosy May; 
May heaven ne’er its rain refuse, nor morn her tear of dew, 

And oh! may your autumn-wither’d hues the kiss of spring renew !” 


** Weep not, my love,” Duardos said, 
*‘ There are other skies as bright, 
Where the sun is cloudless all the day, 
And the starry sky at night. 


** There are sun-reflecting waters there, 
And meads of emerald growing ; 
And a spirit-music, for the air 

Guides ev’ry wave that’s flowing ! 


” 


** And the gardens blush in flowery prime, 
As though the morning skies 

Still sang the hymn of the golden time, 
When Creation slept in Paradise. 


*T have palaces of silver 

To greet my Spunish bride, 

And maids shall walk behind thy train, 
And gallants by thy side. 


«¢ And painted chambers glitter there 
With the gold of Turkey’s mine, 
And the fates and chances of my life 
On their blazon’d pannels shine, 


** There thou shalt read of the bitter tear 
That dimm’d thy lover’s eye, 

When I dar’d the brave Primaleon’s spear, 
For thee to do or die, 


«* Then away with me my Spanish bride ! 
For Duardos’ home is far— 

What eye would fear the midnight tide, 
When it guides by the Lover’s star ?” 


And now the bark, to the midnight blast, cuts thro’ the star-lit water, 
Tears quickly fall, as heels the mast, from that dark-ey’d Spanish daughter, 
But dreams arise of that lovely shore, that lies beyond the deep, 

And the liquid music of the oar the maiden lulls to sleep. 


BALLAD IV. 
VELLIDO DOLFO’S TREASON. 


VeLuino, with the lightning’s speed, Zamora leaves behind; 

O’er hill and dale he spurs his steed,—his course is as the wind ! 

The sons of Arias Gonzalo he flies with hate and fear ; 

While claims he, from his deadly foe, both friendship’s hand and tear. 


' 


** Now God protect the Spanish crown and throne !” the traitor cries, 
And bends the knee before the king, in meek and lowly guise— 

** My lord! I am thy vassal, true as any in the land !” 
And, as he spake, the traitor drew his keen and stalwart brand. 


** The old man, Gonzalo, hath sought to take thy vassal’s life,— 
Curst be the flag ’neath which I’ve fought in many a bloody strife ; 
I ask but vengeance now, my lord! for a wrong’d and injur’d man; 
And soon thou’lt hail, with spear and mail, Vellido in thy van! 
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«« Nor this alone ; Zamora’s town, its might, its treasures all, 
Shall own the sway of Sancho’s crown, thy banner guard its wall ! 
Vellido knows each secret gate, each guarded pass he knows ; 
By heav’n! I’ll rest not till my hate is wreak’d upon my foes !” 


Then spake the king: “ I trust thy faith, my shield is now thy word ; 
It cannot be that traitor’s breath should stain Vellido’s sword !” 

The traitor smiled ; in whisper’d tone he said, “* My lord, I wait; 
But no one, save the king alone, shall know that secret gate !” 


The king wav’d back his kingly band, as each his courser spurred, 

And calmly laid his mail’d hand upon his jewel’d sword. 

Lead on, sir knight !” Don Sancho cried; ** now vengeance on thy foe !” 
Vengeance on thee /”’ the knight replied,—and fell’d him at a blow ! 


- 
- 


The traitor’s spear its work had done! Don Sancho was no more! 
Your king, your king! Ho! every one!” shouted El Campeador. 
With blooded spur and naked steel they speed their breathless way ; 


Around their murder’d lord they kneel, they threaten, weep, and pray ! 


- 


Where is the traitor ?” cried the Cid, still kneeling by his lord ; 

. The deed be mine! now God forbid it should not stain my sword ! 
Oh murder’d king! is there a soul in this brave companie, 

So craven, dastard, or so foul, as not to die for thee ?” 


In solemn phalanx still they kneel the bleeding corse around : 

Those stern but weeping eyes reveal the soul’s untented wound.* 
Courtiers, they flatter ev’n in death, as though the soul could come, 
Charm’d by their vain and empty breath, back from its silent home.t 


Thou art my king! thy vassal I!” the old Count Cabra said: 

Brave knights! ye’ve seen your master die—behold, his crownless head ! 
To weep the body back again to life, to light and air, 

Our tears and hopes alike are vain ; the soul demands our prayer.” 


‘ 


The king then rais’d his swimming eyes, death’s seal was on his brow ; 
“ Soldiers and knights! or, ere he dies, list ye your king’s last vow—” 

Upon the warrior’s mail’d breast in weakness sank his head ; 

The soul had sought her sainted rest ! the warrior king was dead ! 


BALLAD V. 


BERMUDEZ APPEAL TO THE SONS-IN-LAW OF THE CID, ON THE POINT OF FLIGHT. 


“ Draw, Hidalgos! draw your swords! On high the red cross wave! 

Fre yield an inch to Afric’s hordes, be the battle-field your grave! 

Plunge deep the spur—slack not the rein—flet the hand toil round the spear ! 
And when Glory comes to count her slain, let her pile her altar here /” 


“ What! at the sight of a turban-fold, will the hearts of Christians quail ? 
What are their purple, gems and gold to the stout old Spanish mail ? 

A darker brand Ais brow shall bear than, first, was stamp’d on Cain, 
Whose craven cheek shall pale with fear, or recreant prove to spain.” 


“ Hidalgo-blood in ev’ry vein, yet nerveless ev’ry brand ! 

Born slaves! bow down! The Moorish chain is forged for ev’ry hand— 
Fathers were heroes, once to fame ; but, now, the sons ye have, 

Would blush to own a father’s name, or tread a father’s grave !” 


“Ye cravens, turn! Wheel ev’ry steed! Back to Valencia! Back! 
Be the lightning wing your coursers’ speed! Its fury be their track ! 
If scymitar and turban fright Hidalgo and Alcayde, 

By heaven! for ev’ry Spanish Knight I’d choose a Spanish Maid ?” 





* “Th' untented woundings of a father’s curse 
Pierce ev'ry sense about thee !’—Lear. 


t “ Or flatt’ry pierce the dull, cold ear of Death !"—Gray. 
t This expression is borrowed from Homer. 
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“ The Cid, his true and stalwart sword to both of ye, bequeath’d ; 
Full many a vein that blade must drain, ere, well, it can be sheath’d ; 
Ye say ye are Hidalgos—shame! I swear by Pedro's shrine, 

I’d blush to bear your father’s name an’ ye were sons of mine !” 


*¢ *Mid dames and gentles well ye move in tournay or in dance, 

Better ye suit the bowers of Love than harness, targe or lance— 

Wipe out that deep and burning stain would dim your warrior-crown ; 
Forward ! and trample to the plain yon’ dogs of false Mahoun !” 





BALLAD VI. 


THE BURIAL OF THE CID, 


The body of the Cid is conducted, on horseback, to San Pedro, where it remained (according 
to the Spanish chronicles) in an upright position, exposed to the public view, for ten years. 


Slowly knights and warriors come with a sad and measured tread 5 
Not for battle rolls the drum, but the burial of the dead— 
The soldier’s battles, all, are o’er—his soul hath sought her home, 


And the doughty Cid, El Campeador, is passing to his tomb! 


Still, with a warrior’s strength and pride, his hand it grasps the rein, 
While knights and gentles, at his side, fill the funeral train ; 

No mortal could have deem’d the Cid, as he rode on, were dead, 
Save for the eye and drooping lid that told the soul was fled. 


Helm and shield and mail of knight the livid champion wore ; 
Tizona’s blade, upon his right the dead Rodrigo bore ; 
Sad and solemn to behold, they march to Pedro’s pile, 
While moveless droops the banner-fold above that warrior-file ! 


The master’s corse doth, still, bestride the true and gallant steed 

That, erst, through battle’s crimson tide bore him with breathless speed ; 
Lightless the eye and low the head ; nor blood doth swell the vein, 

As though he feels the hand is dead that loosely holds the rein! 


Through the dark midnight by dim torchlight their sorrowing way they trod, 
And many a pray’r was mutter’d low that the soul might pass to God ; 

And the cold and dewy morning-star its russet twilight shed 

As his comrades left the brave Bivar to slumber with the Dead ! 





BALLAD VII. 
THE FORAY OF THE CID. 


Five hundred Knights of old Castile have follow’d De Bivar 

To brave with him, through woe and weal, the perils of the war ;— 

They halted in a spacious plain for meal and mid-day rest, 

When the Cid, he check’d his courser’s rein, and, thus, his host address’d— 


‘* Brave knights and soldiers! now’s the day and now the hour hath come ; 
Anon ye'll see the Crescent play and hear the Moorish drum ! 
Down from yon’ mountains /et them pour, as foams the fierce cascade, 


Fear not! Jam El Campeador! Behold Tizona’s blade ?” 


** Ye are Hidalgos! Shall your blood be water for their spears ? 
Shall Moorish dogs rend ye for food, as the kite his carrion tears ? 
Shall ev’ry brow that flusheth now, with soldier’s honest hate, 
Turn pale with fear, soon as ye hear, The *Moor is at the gate ?” 


* What. ho—Alonze! The Moor is at the gate|—Tux Revencs. 
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« No, by my soul! Hidalgos,no! Pride flusheth ev’ry cheek, 
*Deeply as sunset stains the snow upon the Alpine peak ! 
Remember, knights! we banish’d are from the dear land of Spain, 
But, bear in mind that brave Bivar wil] soon wash out the stain !” 


« | wear a corslet, but the foe can pierce it through and through ; 
Will ye refuse, Hidalgos ;—no! to be my armour too? 

With honour, such as yours’, and swords, to shield Rodrigo’s heart, 
I challenge Afric’s fiery hordes ;—I spurn the Moorish dart !” 


He said, and sheath’s his giant-blade, The marching word was given— 
The banners play’d—the trumpets bray’d—their echoes rose to heav’n— 
On—on, in gorgeous train they ride, with armed breast and heel ; 

In iron-phalanx, side by by side—the Champions of Castile ! 


Now far and wide, through Moorish land, like a tempest fierce they broke ; 
The Moslem quail’d before his brand, and bow’d beneath his yoke ! 

The brightness of the Crescent wanes—broken the scymitar ! 

Who leads, the Moorish king in chains? Rodrigo de Bivar! 


But Conquest piles her golden store within Valencia’s walls ; 

The banners of EF] Campeador bedeck her lonely halls ! 

Two hundred steeds—an hundred Moors, the bravest in the land, 
Stand rang’d before Rodrigo’s doors, and wait the Cid’s command ! 


King, slaves and steeds the Cid had sent as tribute from his sword, 
(For, though he fought in banishment, Alfonze was, still, his Lord,) 
Each slave, he bears an iron key ;—the barbs wear jewell’d reins, 
And the glowing blood of Araby swells high within their veins ! 


BALLAD VIII. 
THE BANNER OF THE CID. 


Bivar and his three hundred knights, Hidalgos brave of Spain, 
Look down from Alcoyero’s heights upon the battle-plain ; 

The turban’d Moslems press and throng around on every side; 
Like a river of steel that rolls along in the might of its wintry tide. 


The steeds, they neigh, the banners play! Flasheth the polish’d steel ! 
The scymitar is bar’d for war! The gongs and trumpets peal ! 

The Moslem gazeth on the tower with a wild and fearful glare ;— 
The Christians dare not face that power, nor brave the thousands there ! 


*T was then, Minaya thus address’d th’ Hidalgos, leal and brave ;— 


“Fear not! Your banners have been blest, that o’er your helmets wave ; 


From Leon, many a weary mile, the Cid your host hath led ;— 
On yonder plain let Slaughter pile her heaps of Moslem dead ! 


“The cag’d lion turns and tears the foes that wound him sore— 
Fear ye to face the Moslem spears with the brave El] Campeador ? 
Burst from your prison, Leoneze! Rend ev’ry bolt and bar! 

Let your broad pennon floutt the breeze! Our leader’s De Bivar !” 


Then doff’d the Cid his casque, and said, “* Minaya, brave thy word ! 
Ere falleth even’s russet-shade,f we'll scatter yonder horde ! 

Castille should never blush to have sons as brave as thou ;— 

Sons, who'd as gladly hail the grave, as laurels on their brow! 


ee 


* The blush ofearth embracing with her heav’n.—MANFRED. 
+ Flout the skies.—Suaxs. { But see the morn, in russet mantle clad, &c.—Hamuer. 
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‘‘ Forth ! Show the Moslem on yon plains, whose Crescent brightly gleame, 
The blood, that thro’ Castilian veins, doth flow in burning strearms,— 
Show them in battle’s bright career, ’tis honour leads ye on ; 

That honour, still, shall deck your bier, your fathers woo’d and won !” 


“¢ Show them, your fathers fear’d not death, and their sons are now as brave, 
Show them that Triumph’s holy breath, yet flutters o’er their grave ! 

*Tis not the part of Spanish knight, ’till Conquest come, to die ;— 

Till, with crimson-wing, she fan the fight, like eagle from on high !” 


He said, and to the doughty knight, Bermudes, true and bold, 
He gave in charge his pennon bright; the Lion marked its fold ! 
Hidalgo ! clasp it to thine heart, whether thou fight or flee, 

Be it sooner rent by Moslem dart, than ever torn from thee !” 


“* Brave Cid !” the mail’d warrior said, “‘ Thy streamer, now is mine! 
In triumph, o’er each Moor, shall tread the Lion’s dauntless sign,— 
This Lion, Cid! by heaven! I swear, as Pedro wears a sword, 

Shall make, this day, his bloody lair, amid yon turban’d horde !” 


He seiz’d the flag ; and, like the light of morn o’er hill and vale, 
Headlong spurr’d the Spanish knight. The shafts, they sped like hail 
** Come on, Hidalgos, ev’ry one! your Lion tramps the breeze ! 

We'll have, by heav’n! ere set of sun, ten Moors for a Leoneze !” 


— —— ee 


SONG. 
BY D. W. C. ROBERTS, 


We meet in crowds and pass along, 
Like bubbles floating on a river, 
A few short hours of love and song, 
And then we part, perhaps, forever. 
O could we govern fate, and grasp 
The kindred soul of love requited, 
And to our breast the treasure clasp, 
Then hearts were blest that now are blighted. 


O like the waters of the stream 

That from the mountains meet the ocean, 
So love basks in its kindred beam, 

And heart meets heart with fond emotion ; 
And yet, alas! how oft we feel 

At parting all our life strings sever ; 
The bosom owns the entering steel 

And Love and Hope are lost forever ! 
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THE MALTHUSIAN THEORY. 


DISCUSSED IN A CORRRRESPONDENCE BETWEEN ALEX. H. EVERETT, AND PROF. 


GEO. TUCKER, OF THE 


NO, I. 


Mr. Everett to Prof. Tucker. 
Washington, D. C., April 23, 1844, 

Dear Sir,—lIn several passages of 
your late very able and interesting ad- 
dress to the National Institute, you 
assumed, as an ascertained principle 
of political economy, that the rate of 
wages regularly declines with the in- 
creasing deusity of population. 

In my work entitled, ‘*‘ New Ideas 
on Population, with remarks on the 
theories of Godwin and Malthus,”’ I 
endeavor to prove that the rate of wa- 
ges regularly rises with the increasing 
density of population. 

As the principle in question is avery 
important one, | am deirous to have 
the benefit of your deliberate opinion 


UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA.* 


the work just alluded to, I thought it 
possible that the subject might not 
have particularly attracted your atten- 
tion, and it was with the view of 
bringing it distinctly to your notice 
that I took the liberty of saying to you 
that I would write you a short letter 
upon it. 

I will not trouble you by recapitula- 
ting here the argument in favor of my 
opinion, which you will find in my 
book. I should be happy to hear from 
you on the subject, and to furnish, if 
you desire it, any explanations that 
may be in my possession. My address 
is at Boston. 

With great respect, I am, dear sir, 
very truly your friend, and obedient 
serv't. 

Signed, 


Hon. George Tucker. 


A. H. Evererr. 


upon it. Although you mentioned to 
me in conversation that you had read 





* Having known a few months ago that a correspondence was in progress be- 
tween Mr. Alexander H. Everett, now our Minister to China, and Professor 
Tucker, of the University of Virginia, on the important and interesting subject of 
the Doctrine of Population and Wages, on which those two distinguished and ac- 
complished gentlemen held different opinions—Mr. Everett being strongly anti- 
Malthusian, and Professor Tucker, to a great extent, if not entirely, Malthusian— 
we suggested to one of the two gentlemen that it would be an useful mode of 
spreading before the public the materials for an enlightened judgment on this 
much vexed question, to publish the correspondence. The ready assent of both to 
this request having been obtained, the result is the appearance of the present 
pages. The present publication contains an argument on each side. Two replies 
and corresponding rejoinders, have since taken place—Professor Tucker in each 
case leading off in the amicable and courteous encounter of opinions, and being 
followed by Mr. Everett. The last letter from the latter gentleman is dated from 
on board the U. S. ship-of-the-line Columbus, being written during the passage of 
that vessel from New York to Rio de Janeiro, on the way to China. The two 
friendly combatants being now at the antipodes of the globe in reference to each 
other, the correspondence on this subject may now therefore be said to have 
reached its termination. According to the natural division into pairs of letters, 
we divide it into three parts, which will be given in three of our successive num- 
bers. Without note or comment by ourselves, (though strongly anti-Malthusian, 
of course, in our economical philosophy,) we shall leave every reader to judge for 
Rimself to which side of the argument the preponderance of truth inclines. 
Whichever of the two able and eminent gentlemen may be deemed to have stood 
enlisted on the side of the weaker cause, none will question, at least, his right 
to the full application of the line— 


Si Pergama deztra 





Defendi possent, etiam hac defensa fuissent. 
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Professor Tucker to Mr. Everett. 
University of Virginia, May 14, 1844, 

My Dear Sir,—When your letter 
from Washington reached me | chanced 
to be engaged in preparing some sheets 
for the press, and I thought it better to 
delay my answer until I could give an 
undivided attention to the subject, 
which, I agree with you, is an impor- 
tant one, and which would seem from 
the opposite views entertained of it, to 
be also one of difficulty. 

I do not wonder at your dissent from 
the theory of Malthus. When I first 
read his book, it appeared to me to 
afford so dangerous an apology for bad 
government, and to present so cheer- 
less a view of human society, that I 
revolted at it, and felt assured that it 
was founded on fallacies, which it 
would not be difficult to detect, and I 
accordingly, some years afterwards, 
attempted an answer to it, which was 
one of a series of Essays published in 
Washington in 1822, though written 
eight or ten years before. I then en- 
deavored to show that the tendency of 
mankind to increase was over-rated by 
Mr. Malthus ; *‘ that when the natural 
course of things is not disturbed by the 
mistakes of government, or the errors 
of national opinion, numbers will 
not reach a dangerous or mischievous 
excess ;"’ that ‘‘ the stock of human 
happiness is likely to increase with the 
increase of numbers ;’’ with other 

ropositions contravening his theory. 

have since read much, and thought 
much, on the subject, and have per- 
suaded myself that while Malthus’s 
premises are in the main true, it is 
quite as reasonable to say that since 
man is exposed to so many evils, phy- 
sical and moral, which are destructive 
of life, and which he cannot evade or 
subdue, his multiplying propensity is 
necessary to counteract them, as to say 
that vice and misery, (in default of 
moral restraint,) are necessary to check 
the undue force of that propensity. 
Such, accordingly, has been the ground 
that I have always iaken in my lectures 
on Political Economy, in this institu- 
tion. 

You see then, sir, that we do not 
differ in our general opinion of this 
celebrated theory as to the melancholy 
consequences, which it considers to be 
the inevitable result of man’s tendency 


Il. 
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to increase and multiply. But it seems 
that we do differ on the effect of that 
increase on the wages of labor. Jp. 
stead of ‘‘ wages regularly rising with 
the increasing density of population,” 
as you maintain, ] have come to the 
conclusion that the general and naty. 
ral, but not inevitable tendency of such 
increasing tendency is to lower wages, 
and that the occasional exceptions ty 
the general rule are but temporary, 

To narrow the field of discussion, ] 
will state the general principles op 
which I rely. If these postulates be 
conceded by you,—as I think they 
will,—then we can differ only about 
the inferences. If, however, any one 
or more of them be denied, it is unne 
cessary to proceed farther, until oor 
disagreement about them is adjusted 
They are— 

1. That all human subsistence is de- 
rived from the earth, principally from 
the products of the soil, or the animals 
nourished by them, and in a very smal] 
proportion from the products of the we 
ters. 

2. That the quantity of food thus 
furnished has natural limits, which 
cannot be exceeded, whether it be 
equal to the support of 200 to the 
square mile, or of twice or thrice that 
number. 

3. That man, in common with other 
animals, has the power and the pro 
pensity of multiplication, so that if this 
propensity has not strong counterac- 
tions, such as want of food, disease, 
&c., population will double in a given 
time. 

4. That when it is uninfiuenced by 
these considerations, the faculty of 
doubling (comprehending both the ca 
pacity and inclination) is in every stage 
of its progressive increase, as great or 
nearly as great as it was at first. 

5. ‘That the quantity of human ali- 
ment which any portion of the earth 
can produce, until its utmost limit is 
reached, is in proportion to its fertility 
and the degree of human industry and 
skill exerted on it. 

6. That the number of persons 
which can be supported on a given 
area is dependent partly on the quanti- 
ty it can produce, and partly on the 
character of the aliment; the same 
area being capable of producing gene- 
rally less animal than vegetable food, 
and less of some kinds of vegetable food 
than of others. 
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7. That the means of subsistence 
are unequally distributed among the 
members of the same community ; so 
that while some have an ample supply, 
others may not have enough for com- 
fort, or even to support life. 

From these general facts and laws 
it follows that in an isolated communi- 
ty, if the population increase, it must 
be either because the soil is made to 
produce more food, of the same charac- 
‘er and in the same*proportion as it 
pre viously produced, or that the ave- 
raze food consumed by each individual 
js less in quantity or inferior in quality. 
When the sharers are more in number, 
either the sum to be shared must be 
augmented, or each one's dividend 
must be diminished. In the first case 
the laborer receives the same return 
for his labor; in the last, he receives 
less. 

But it must be recollected that food 
cannot go on increasing ; and whether 
the soil be capable of supporting 100 
or 500 to the square mile, that limit 
will be reached after a few periods of 
Thus, suppose the popu- 
lation to be only ten to the square mile, 
which is less than the average in the 
settled parts of the United States, then 
in the first period of duplication the 
numbers would be 20 to the square 
mile : in the 

2d . . : 40 


3d ‘ i a a 
ath. ‘ : 160 
5th : ‘ . 320 
6th 640 


which last is a degree of density which 
we may consider to be physically im- 
possible, since the acre which would 
be here required to maintain an indivi- 
dual must furnish him not only with 
food, but with clothing, fuel, and all 
the other comforts of life derived from 
the natural world. 

In this progress of population every 
increase of numbers makes a corre- 
sponding increase of food necessary. 
But after the whole Jand of a country 
is taken into cultivation, the increase 
of its product is more and more diffi- 
cult. It may be easy enough to raise 
that product from five bushels per acre 
to ten, and even from ten to twenty. 
But to raise it from 20 to 40 would be a 
slower process, and one requiring a far 
greater expense of labor and capital ; 
and then to double that, product might 
be physically impossible ; or if not, it 
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certainly would be to raise it from 80 
bushels to 160 per acre. Yet in all 
these stages the tendency to multiply 
may be as strong as it was at first; and 
the increase of population is adjusted 
to the dimishing rate of increase of 
food by the smaller amount of raw pro- 
duce allotted to the laborer—in other 
words, by lower wages. 

Perhaps it will be said that prudence 
naturally checks this multiplying pro- 
pensity ; and that men marrying only 
when they are able to support a fami- 
ly, the increase of numbers will go on 
pari passu with the increase of food. 
if the amount consumed by each indi- 
vidual were a constant quantity, then I 
admit that the increase of population 
could not exceed that of the products 
of the soil. But this amount is a vary- 
ing quantity, admitting of great con- 
traction. ‘The human stomach does 
indeed require to be filled, as Adam 
Smith remarks ; but it makes a great 
difference as to the number which a 
given surface will support, whether it 
be filled with meat or bread, and yet 
more with bread or potatoes. Now 
experience shows that when popula- 
tion is up to the level of the means of 
liberal subsistence, the generative fa- 
culty still rules ; and forcing a greater 
number into existence, the excess are 
compelled to put up with a cheaper 
mode of subsistence ;—to substitute, 
to a greater or less extent, vegetable 
food for animal, and potatoes or other 
roots for bread. And inasmuch as the 
rich consume as liberally as before, the 
whole of the necessary reduction falls 
upon the poor, that is, the laboring 
class, who have thus to take yet less 
raw produce for their labor or lower 
wages. 

Does observation confirm these spec- 
ulative views’ It does. Thus, ac- 
cording to a comparative estimate made 
some years since on authentic facts, 
the quantity of food earned per week, 
in India, Fngland and the United States 
was as follows : 

In India, 20 2-5 ewt. parts of rice. 

“* England, 80 wheat. 

‘¢ U. States, 192 wheat. 

The rate of wages, too, varies in 
the different parts of this country, if 
estimated in raw produce, and decrea- 
ses with density of numbers. Thus: 
In the New England States the average 

rate is 2 pecks per day. 
Middle States, 34 pecks per day 
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We have evidence also, that real 
wages have fallen in England with the 
increase of population, though, for rea- 
sons to be hereafter noticed, the fall of 
the one has not been in proportion to 
the increase of the other. The ordi- 
nary wages of day labour has lately 
been a peck of wheat, or something 
less a day, and it is stated to have been 
some centuries since two pecks a day, 
though I cannot now recall the author- 
ity for the fact. But, by a table pub- 
lished by Arthur Young, 4nd to be 
found in Lowe’s Appendix, the price 
of labor from the early part of the 18th 
century to the beginning of the 19th, 
had risen from 10 to 20, while wheat 
had risen in the same period from 74 
to 20,—thus showing that, estimating 
the laborer’s wages in wheat, they had 
risen more than 25 per cent., or more 
accurately as 7§ to 20. And Barton, 
in his work ‘ on the state of the labor- 
ing classes,’’ details the rate of wages 
in wheat, from about 1747 to 1807,— 
and he estimates the decline in 60 
years to be from 102 pints of wheat 
per week to 60 pints. 

The inherent difficulty, not to say 
impossibility, of wages continuing to 
rise with the increasing density of pop- 
ulation, may be farther shown by the 
following illustration. Let us suppose 
a country dependent on its own resour- 
ces, (for to such my attention is now 
confined) with a population of forty 
persons to the square mile—about the 
present population of Ohio. This al- 
Jows to each inhabitant, on an average, 
the product of 16 acres. When the 
population shall have doubled, or reach- 
ed 80 to the square mile, that allows 
to each one the product of 8 acres. 
The next duplication would of course 
limit the average consumption to the 
product of 4 acres, and if we suppose 
It to attain 320 to the square mile, 
which is less than the present popula- 
tion of England, exclusive of Wales, 
that density would reduce the quota to 
2 acres. Now it would be conced- 
ing a great deal to admit that, by any 
improvement in husbandry, first 8 acres, 
then 4, and finally but 2, could be 
made to yield as much as the 16 had 
done ,—especially when for some arti- 
cles consumed by men, such as timber 
and fuel, (if the country contained no 
fossil coal or peat) the product can be 
but moderately increased by human in- 
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dustry and skill. But if this liberg 
concession, warranted by noexperience, 
be made, it would suppose the wages 
of labor to be merely undiminished 
but not increased. To infer such jp. 
crease, we must suppose that the re 
duced number of acres has actually pro- 
duced more than the larger number, gp 
that not only half the Jand is made to 
yield more than the whole had done, 
but the fourth more than either, and 
the eighth the most of all. When we 
recollect how extremely difficult it is 
only to quadruple the product of poor 
land, and that it is impossible so to mul 
tiply that of the rich land, and not easy 
even to double it, the greatest average 
increase on all the lands, which has 
been here supposed, and which is the 
undisguisable condition of an increase 
of wages, seems to be utterly inadmis- 
sible, even on this simple d@ priori view 
of the subject. Such a result, too, is 
rendered yet more marvellous and in- 
credible by the fact, that when the gen- 
eral average of the land to each indi- 
vidual is reduced from 16 acres to 2,4 
portion of the society still retains much 
more than their proportionate part,— 
some even the original 16 acres,—for 
their exclusive consumption in pleasure 
grounds, preserves of game, forests, 
&c. So that we must conclude that 
as population advances to density, and 
each individual must subsist on a small- 
er portion of the earth’s surface—the 
increased subsistence required is met, 
partly by making the soil more produe- 
tive, and partly by the great body of 
the community,—comprehending the 
laboring class, consuming cheaper and 
coarser food. And since that class ob- 
tain but the means of subsistence for 
their labor—at least in densely peopled 
countries—to say that their subsistence 
deteriorates with increasing numbers, 
is the same as saying that wages fall. 

Both Malthus and Ricordo agree that 
raw produce rises with the progress of 
population, and this is virtually admit- 
ting that labor falls: for raw produce 
rises only by its exchanging for greater 
quantities of labor. Ricordo, indeed, 
paradoxically as I think, maintains that 
labor rises as well as raw produce ; 
but even he admits that the laborer will 
receive, in the progress of society, 3 
smaller amount of raw produce, and 
that not only his command of corn, but 
his general condition will be deteriora- 
ted. Though Adam Smith does not 
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formally notice the effect of an increase 
of population on wages, he virtually 
recognises the principles here insisted 
on by adverting to and explaining the 
facts that the real wages of labor 
(which he defines to be the ameunt of 
the necessaries and conveniences of 
life received by the laborer) are higher 
in this country than in England, and 
are at the lowest point of depression in 
the crowded populatien of China. 

Thus, you see, sir, that I am able 
to adduce fact, reasoning, and authori- 
ty in support of the opinion I advanced 
that wages naturally fall with the pro- 
gress of population. 

I have hitherto been considering a 
community isolated from the rest of the 
world, or rather supported directly 
from its soil; which, indeed, I think, 
is the best way of ascertaining the pro- 
per effect and influence of an increase 
of population on wages. But as you 
rely, in support of your views, upon 
the ability of a thriving, prosperous 
nation, to draw supplies of raw produce 
from abroad in exchange for products 
of its skill and industry, I readily ad- 
mit that this is practicable under parti- 
cular circumstances, and that, by this 
means, wages, not merely nominal but 
real, may inerease with increasing 
numbers. Such a nation may derive 
a part of its supplies from countries 
newly settled, and consequently under- 
peopled, like the United States and 
New Holland ;—or from such coun- 
tries as Poland, which, having no 
manufactures, are willing to give a 
part of their raw produce in exchange 
forthem. ‘This has, for half a century 
or more, been the condition of Great 
Britain, who has regularly, during that 
period, drawn part of her subsistence 
from other countries, especially Lreland. 
But besides that even here this coun- 
teraction to the general law I have in- 
sisted on has not been sufficient to 
arrest the decline of wages, but only 
to check it, such counteraction cannot 
be permanent. In the same degree 
that one country produces less than it 
consumes, the others from which she 
draws her supplies, must produce 
more; and as her demands increase 
with her increasing population, so must 
theirexcess. But that, we have seen, 
is physically impossible. So that when 
they have reached the limit of their 
utmost supply, the law, apportioning 
wages to population, which had been 


suspended or checked, is immediately 
renewed in full force. Besides, the 
strong tendency which mankind have 
ever shown to increase to the level of 
subsistence, may be supposed to be 
constantly operating in the countries 
affording the supply, and, sooner or 
later, to consume all that they raise. 
That result may be confidently expect- 
ed in the United States; and, at a re- 
duced rate of increase, they are not 
likely, in a century more, to have any 
surplus provisions for export. Even 
in Poland, where the nobles are too 
proud to engage in manufactures, and 
the serfs too poor and too ignorant, a 
farther increase of numbers would have 
been likely to make them turn a part of 
their labor to manufactures, necessity 
and want having been the great parents 
of invention. Since they have ex- 
changed their absurd government for 
another, they will probably increase 
with the rest of the Russian, Prussian, 
and Austrian dominions, and, in time, 
have no regular surplus of grain. 

{ do not think that any argument 
can be drawn from the supplies which 
great cities, like London, draw from 
the country. As a half or even athird 
of the population are sufficient to raise 
raw produce for the rest, and as the 
other operations of industry are better 
carried on in towns, the people of 
every country naturally distribute them- 
selves into two portions, one in the 
country and the other in towns, but 
whether in many small ones or a few 
large ones, depends on the rivers, har- 
bours, and other localities, and on their 
commerce and manufactures. ‘The pro- 
gress of population tends to enlarge 
these cities, but, as we have seen, to 
lessen the supplies that ean be exported, 
and, consequently, that can be import- 
ed. 

T have thus far considered the raw 
produce earned by the laborer as the 
measure of his wages, because it is the 
most indispensable, and constitutes the 
largest part of his expense. But your 
position, that labour becomes more pro- 
ductive as it increases in quantity, is 
entirely correct as to manufactures, and 
all the other comforts of life, except 
food. By means of the division of la- 
bor and the steady progress of inven- 
tive art and productive skill, our clothes, 
furniture, utensils of all sorts, are con- 
stantly becoming cheaper and better. 


Indeed, this result is partly produced 
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by the greater cheapness of human la- 
bor, in consequence of its multiplica- 
tion, of which I have spoken :—and it is 
probable that it was because your at- 
tention was too exclusively drawn to 
this striking effect of a dense popula- 
tion, and to the particular circumstances 
of the United States, where labor is 
more and more productive, that you 
have been Jed to your general theory. 

The circumstances of the United 
States are, however, peculiar. Here 
a people possessing the arts and the 
husbandry of a dense population, are in 
possession of a vacant, or almost va- 
cant, territory, and, of course, there is 
nothing to lessen the wages of labour, 
when measured in raw produce, until 
the whole country is settled and its 
best lands taken into cultivation,— 
while their increase of population is 
constantly adding to the productiveness 
of their labor in every other employ- 
ment. 

Nor have the wages of labor fallen 
in England, at all in proportion to the 
increase of its population, in the last 
half century. But her situation has 
also some peculiarities. Her vast colo- 
nial possessions, her extensive foreign 
commerce, her abundance of coal and 
iron, by which she has been able to 
profit so immensely by the inventions 
of Watt, Arkwright, &c., have ena- 
bled her to buy the grain of Ireland, 
(and of other countries whenever she 
wanted it,) to supply her own defi- 
ciency. Her husbandry has, moroever, 
been greatly improved of late years, 
and vast tracts of commons, before 
worthless, have been added to her arable 
lands, so that the increase of her agri- 
cultural produce has almost kept pace 
with the increase of her population. 
These checks, however, to the law 
which regulates wages, are but tempo- 
rary ; and if her population continues to 
increase, the wages of her laborers, 
in conformity to that law, must decline. 

You have in favor of your views, 
the concurrence of Gray, in his work 
on the ‘‘ Happiness of States,’—of 
Lowe, in his ** State of England,’’ and 
of some other English writers of res- 
pectability. But after reading all they 
have written on the subject, I find 
nothing in their books which you have 
not substantially stated, and consequent- 
ly consider that the answers which I 
have given to your views are equally 
applicable to theirs. 
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Perhaps you will ask, if I agree 
with Malthus as to the increased diff. 
culty experienced by the laborer jp 
earning subsistence in an increasing 
population, in what do I differ from 
him. My answer is, that I differ from 
him as to the force of the preventive 
checks, which I think that Malthus has 
underrated,—that in this country espe- 
cially, where we start with a higher 
standard of comfort to the common las 
borer than exists elsewhere, or proba, 
bly ever has existed in any extensive 
country, it is not improbable that pru- 
dent forbearance of marriage until the 
means of ordinary comfort can be at- 
tained, will operate sooner and more 
forcibly than it seems to have done 
generally in the old world ;—and last. 
ly, that when population has reached 
its utmost density, consistent with the 
general comfort of the people, by rea- 
son of the large proportion of the po- 
pulation, that will then be found jn 
cities, which cannot keep up their 
supply of inhabitants without recruits 
from the country, and of a moderate 
retardation of marriage, the annual 
supply of life will not exceed its annual 
waste, and, consequently, there will not 
exist that pressure of population on the 
means of subsistence, supposed by Mr. 
Malthus, or the sufferings it occasions, 

At the risk of being tedious, I have 
thus fully detailed my views on this 
interesting subject, and though I dare 
not venture to hope that I shall make 
you a convert to my opinions, having 
seldom had that good fortune in my 
discussion of speculative topics, I 
thought I would at least satisfy you 
that the doctrine I advanced had been 
the result of much thought and deli- 
beration, and was supported by not a 
few arguments, such as they are. It 
will give me pleasure to learn from 
you the points on which we may still 
differ. 

lam, very respectfully and sincerely, 
your friend 

(Signed,) Gerorce Tucker. 
Hon. A. H. Everett, Boston. 
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Mr. Everett to Professor Tucker. 
New York, May 29, 1844. 
Dear Str,—lI received here yester- 
day your friendly and interesting letter 
of the 14th inst. I feel myself greatly 
obliged by the attention which you 
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had given to my request, and by the 
careful manner in which you have an- 
swered it. 

I am staying here a few days, on a 
yisit to some personal friends, and 
shall return next week to Massachu- 
setts, where I shall have more leisure 
to reflect upon the subject. A fter de- 
liberately weighing your suggestions 
with the respect to which they are, on 
all accounts, so fully entitled, I will 
take the liberty of troubling you with 
some further observations upon the 
points on which we differ. 

I am, dear sir, very truly and respect- 
fully, your friend, 

(Signed,) 


Hon. George Tucker. 


A. H. Evererr. 





NO. IV. 
Mr. Everett to Professor Tucker. 
Washington, D. C., Jan, 29, 1845. 

Dear Sir,—I have deferred ans- 
wering your very interesting letter of 
the 14th of May last, until I should 
have had time to give the subject of it 
a full consideration, and to review my 
opinions upon it in connnection with your 
suggestions. I will now, agreeably 
to your desire, state to you as concisely 
as I can, my views of the points upon 
which we differ. 

In your Address to the Institute, 
vou assumed, as an ascertained prin- 
ciple in Political Economy, that the 
reward of labor, or, in the common 
phrase, the rate of wages regularly 
declines with the progress of popv!a- 
tion. I took the liberty to request 
from you an explanation of the grounds 
upon which you assumed this principle 
as true, and stated as my opinion that 
the rate of wages regularly rises, or, 
in other words, that labor regularly 
becomes more productive, as popula- 
tion increases in density. 

In your letter now before me, you 
say that my position is ‘* entirely cor- 
rect as to manufactures and all the 
other comforts of life, excepting food : 
that by means of the division of labor, 
and the steady progress of the inven- 
tive arts and of practical skill, our 
clothes, furniture, and utensils of all 
sorts, are also becoming cheaper and 
better.” You also agree that the pro- 


gress of population increases the pro- 
ductiveness of agricultural labor ; but 
you think that this increase is less 
rapid than in the case of labor em- 
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ployed in manufactures, and that there 
is a limit beyond which the amount of 
the produce of a given tract of land 
cannot possibly be carried. 

On all these points we entirely con- 
cur. I now come to those upon which 
we differ. You maintain that popula- 
tion naturally increases everywhere, 
with great rapidity, excepting so far 
as itis kept in check by a deficiency 
in the supply of provisions, and that 
the inhabitants of every part of the 
globe must necessarily subsist upon 
the produce of the territory which they 
occupy. These positions being admit- 
ted, it would, as you say, follow of 
course, that a given amount of produce 
must be distributed everywhere among 
a constantly increasing number of per- 
sons, and that each will receive a 
smaller share: in other words, that, 
as population advances, the reward of 
labor will be diminished, or, in techni- 
eal phrase, the rate of wages will 
decline. 

I differ from you in regard to the 
correctness of both these positions. 
Qn a review of the past and contem- 
porary state of the world, I seeno reason 
to believe that population, under ordi- 
nary circumstances, naturally increases 
with great rapidity, or that the popu- 
lation of every part of the globe must 
necessarily subsist upon the produce of 
the soil they occupy. I am satisfied, 
on the contrary, that a rapid increase 
of population,—or indeed any increase 
at all,—is a comparatively rare occur- 
rence, indicating, wherever it takes 
place, an uncommonly prosperous con- 
dition of the society :—that such an 
increase naturally brings with it an 
increase in the productiveness of labor 
in all its departments, less rapid, no 
doubt, in agriculture than in manufac- 
tures, but capable in both of being 
earried to an indefinite extent ;—and 
that, although the amount of the means 
of subsistence, which can be drawn 
from a given territory, is limited by its 
extent, the amount at the disposal of 
the inhabitants is not limited by that 
or any other cause, but may be raised 
by importation to any quantity, which 
the demand may require. The in- 
crease in the amount of the supplies, 
both of agriculture and manufactured 
articles, occasioned by an increase of 
population, being thus more than pro- 
portional to the increased number of 
consumers, it follows, of necessity, 
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that unless there be some artificial in- 
equality in the mode of distribution, 
each person will receive a larger share 
than he did before ;—in other words, 
that the reward of labor, or rate of 
wages, will rise. 

In order to simplify the discussion, 
and keep it within a moderate com- 
pass, 1 will waive, for the present, 
any examination of the supposed ten- 
dency to a rapid increase of population, 
and confine myself to a few remarks 
on your second position, namely, that 
the quantity of provisions at the dispo- 
sal of a community is necessarily lim- 
ited to the direct product of the soil 
they occupy. If it can be shown, on 
the contrary, that the amount of pro- 
duce, whether manufactured or agri- 
cultural, at the disposal of a commu- 
nity, is limited only by the extent of 
the demand, and that an increase of 
population, whenever it occurs, is a 
principle of abundance and not of 
scarcity ,—it will, of course, follow that 
there can be no decline of wages re- 
sulting from this cause, at least until 
the whole productive power of the 
globe shall be exhausted,—a contin- 
gency which, for the present purpose, 
may be safely left out of view. 

n order to bring the question toa 
point, let us suppose a community oc- 
cupying a territory where the limit of 
the possible amount of agricultural 
produce has been reached ; and let us 
suppose the population of this commu- 
nity to be doubled. As there is no 
further employment for agricultural la- 
bor, the additional members of the com- 
munity will, of course, engage in the 
various branches of manufactures ; and 
on the principle, in which we agree, 
that the progress of population increa- 
ses very rapidly and to an indefinite 
extent the productiveness of the labor 
employed in manufactures, this whole 
class of products (including, according 
to your enumeration, clothes, furniture, 
and all sorts of machinery) is conse- 
quently much cheaper, as compared 
with any fixed standard of value, than 
it was before. The productiveness of 
agricultural labor not having increased 
at all, its products remain of the same 
value, in comparison with any fixed 
standard, and are, of course, dearer in 
exchange with manufactures. If a 
barrel of flour would before exchange 
for a yard of broad-cloth, it will now 
exchange fortwo. In the mean time 
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the rate of exchange between flour 
and broad-cloth remains the same ag 
before in other countries where no jp. 
crease of population has taken place, 
In France and England a barrel of 
flour exchanges for two yards of broad. 
cloth ; in Poland it still exchanges for 
only one. The merchants, whose bu- 
siness it is to watch the markets and 
take advantage of differences of this 
kind in the value of the same articles 
in different places, now purchase cloth 
in England or France, exchange it jp 
Poland at the rate of a yard to the bar. 
rel, carry their flour to London or Paris, 
where they sell it at the rate of two 
yards to the barrel, and thus realize 
upon the operation a profit of one hun- 
dyed per cent. deducting charges, what- 
ever they may be. But in every branch 
of business which yields a profit beyond 
the usual rate, competition, of course, 
springs up immediately. Other mer- 
chants engage in the trade, and content 
themselves with smaller gains, until 
the profit is reduced to the ordinary 
rate. A barre! of flour now sells in 
England for a sum sufficient to reward, 
at the ordinary rate, all the labor that 
has been employed in bringing it to 
market. Now the labor employed in 
bringing a barrel of Polish flour to 
London is, in this case, the labor em- 
ployed upon a yard of British cloth, 
and that employed by the merchant in 
transporting the eloth to Poland and 
the flour to London. If cloth has fallen 
100 per cent. at London in consequence 
of the increase of population, flour must 
also fall 100 per cent, excepting so far 
as the price may be increased by the 
freight and charges incurred in the two 
voyages. 

W hat then will be the reward of la- 
bor or rate of wages at London, com- 
pared with what it was before the in- 
crease of population took place’ Esti- 
mated in manufactures, it has risen 
100 per cent. Estimated in agricultu- 
ral produce, and allowing 50 per cent. 
for freight and charges on the two voy- 
ages, it has risen 50 per cent. If these 
two classes of products be supposed to 
enter in equal parts into the consump- 
tion of the community, the average rise 
will, of course, be a medium between 
the two rates. If wages were before 
at the rate of a dollar a day, they will 
now, after the population has been dou- 
bled, be $1.75. If, as you suppose, 
although I do not agree with you in 
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this, the rate of wages is regulated ex- 
clusively by the state of the supply of 
agricultural produce, there is still a 
rise of 50 per cent. A day’s labor, 
which commanded, before the increase 
of population, only a dollar, now com- 
mands, even on this supposition, $ 1.50. 

If, under the same circumstances, 
we suppose the population to be tripled 
or quadrupled, there will be, for the 
same reasons, a proportional increase 
in the productiveness of labor and in 
the rate of wages. 

The result here contemplated is, as 

you perceive, the necessary conse- 
quence of the regular course of trade, 
as it proceeds from day to day before 
our eyes in every part of the world, 
excepting so far as it is interfered with 
by the arbitrary regulations of different 
countries. The theory is verified, at 
this moment, in large sections of our 
own country. New England, and even 
Western New York, receive their 
means of subsistence, to a considerable 
extent, from the western states ; and 
should they continue to increase in po- 
pulation as they have done, must draw 
still more largely upon the same rich 
granary. 
' Twill now advert to the objections 
made in your letter to the possibility 
or probability of the result here sup- 
posed. 

After remarking that the inhabitants 
of a densely peopled country may tem- 
porarily obtain a part of their supplies 
from abroad, you say that ‘‘ this state 
of things cannot be permanent. In the 
same di gree that one country produces 
less than it consumes, the others, from 
which she draws her supplies, must 
produce more: and as her demands in- 
crease with her increasing population, 
so must their excess. But this, we 
have seen, is physically impossible, so 
that when they have reached the limit 
of their utmost supply, the law appor- 
tioning wages to population, which had 
been temporarily suspended or checked, 
is immediately renewed in full force.’’ 

In other words, and to continue the 
illustration employed before :—if the 
density of population, and with it the 
demand for foreign grain, should con- 
tinue to increase in England, the mer- 
chant, who has been in the habit of 
supplying the British market with grain 
from Poland, would find, after a while, 
that he had exhausted that field, and 
that he could no longer earry on with 
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advantage his former trade between 
London and Dantzic. What would be 
the consequence? Would the corn- 
merchant discontinue his business be- 
cause he could no longer freight his 
ships at the same ports as before? Of 
course not, He would now send them 
to the Black Sea, to the United States, 
or to any other part of the globe, where 
grain or flour were to be had. As long 
as there was an effectual demand for 
further supplies of grain at London, 
the corn trade would afford a profit; 
and as long as it afforded a profit, it 
would be carried on with one part of 
the world or another. The only as- 
signable limit to the extent of the sup- 
plies of food that might, if wanted, be 
obtained in this way, is that of the pro- 
ductive power of the whole globe. 
When the productive power of the 
whole globe, land and water, shall 
have been put in requisition to its ut- 
most extent, if population should still 
continue to increase, there would, of 
course, be a deficiency of food. Until 
the occurrence of such a state of things, 
which is obviously chimerical, and is 
admitted to be so by Mr. Malthus and 
his partisans, there can be no necessa- 
ry deficiency in any quarter; and the 
value of labor, whether estimated in 
food or any other article, will increase, 
instead of declining, exactly in propor- 
tion as population increases in den- 
sity. 

I have thas, my dear sir, given you 
my views upon the theory of this sub- 
ject, as treated in your letter ; and par- 
ticularly upon the two points stated 
above, in which we differ. The final 
test of truth in regard to this or any 
other theory, isan appeal to facts. You 
give in confirmation of your views a 
table of the rates of wages in different 
countries, in which they are stated at 
20 and two-fifths pints of rice per week 
in India, 80 pints of wheat in Pagiend, 
and 192 pints of wheat in the United 
States. Of these countries the United 
States are the one in which population 
is now increasing with the greatest ra- 
pidity ; England probably holds the se- 
eond place in this respect; while India 
is a ruined and exhausted country, in 
which wealth and population have long 
been declining, and which is gradually 
sinking into complete desolation. That 
the country where population is most 
rapidly increasing is also the one where 
the wages of labor are highest ; and 
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that in the country which holds the se- 
cond place in this respect, they are 
four times as high as in another where 
population is declining, are facts which 
it is not very easy to reconcile with 
the supposition that an increase of po- 
pulation regularly occasions a compa- 
rative scarcity. They coincide very 
well with any doctrine that an increase 
of population produces abundance. 
The same may be said of your state- 
ment that in our western country, 
where population increases more ra- 
pidly than in any other part of the U- 
nion, the rate of wages, estimated in 
grain, is nearly four pecks aday ; while 
in the middle states, where population 
increases somewhat less rapidly, it is 
only three and a quarter ; and in New 
England, where the increase is still 
less rapid, only two. It seems to me 
that each of these cases, if not abso- 
Jutely fatal to your theory, must be 
accounted for as an exception to the 
general rule, and can give it, of course, 
no direct support. 

It is true that, if the rate of wages 
were affected by no other circumstance 
except the comparative density of po- 
pulation, it should be, on any view of 
the subject, higher in England than it 
is in this country, and higher in New 
England than it is in the middle and 
western states. But no one supposes 
that the state of population is the only 
circumstance which affects the rate of 
wages. The state of population deter- 
mines the productiveness of labor, the 
products of which are naturally distri- 
buted among the members of the com- 
munity on the principle that every one 
shall receive the whole produce of his 
own industry, or its equivalent in mo- 
ney: and so faras this principle is per- 
mitted to operate, the rate of wages 
will be directly proportional to the den- 
sity of the population. But the opera- 
tion of this principle is controlled by 
the political institutions of every coun- 
try, and in most cases, to a greater or 
less extent, counteracted ; so that the 
rate of wages is a compound result of 
the state of population and the charac- 
ter of the government. If, for exam- 
ple, the density of population be twice 
as great in France as it is in Spain, the 
rate of wages in the former country 
would be naturally twice as high as in 
the latter: but if the French govern- 
ment regularly employ one half of the 
working men in the army, and half the 
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produce of the labor of the other moja 
ty in paying the expenses of the way 
in which they are engaged, there wij] 
remain only one quarter of the regular 
produce of the labor of the whole 
pulation to be distributed among the 
actua] laborers. The rate of_wages, 
instead of being twice as high as it js 
in Spain, would be only half as high ; 
and so of other cases of a similar 
kind. 

It might appear, at first thought, as 
if the physical advantages of different 
countries would have a good deal of 
weight in determining the reward of 
individual labor ; and that this would 
naturally be much greater in a very fer. 
tile region than it 1s in a barren one, 
Such, however, does not seem to be 
the case : and this is one of the strong- 
est proofs of the ascendancy of the mo. 
ral part of our nature over the material, 
All experience shows that the influence 
of a fine climate and a very productive 
soil in removing the necessity and with 
it the disposition to labor, neutralizes 
entirely the effect that would result 
from the greater advantages under 
which labor is applied under such cir. 
cumstances, and that the total produce 
is not so great in these countries as it 
is in those where subsistence is less 
easy. The inhabitants of the tempe 
rate zone, taking the world round, fur- 
nish at the year’s end a much larger 
amount of preducts than those who live 
within the tropies. The principal eco 
nomical result of great physical advan- 
tages is to cheapen the partjcular arti- 
cles that are most favored by the soil 
and climate, and become, in conse- 
quence, the great objects of attention. 
By estimating the reward of labor 
in these, it may be made to ap 
pear in almost every country much 
higher than it is in others. ‘Thus the 
rate of wages, estimated in wine, 
would appear to be much higher in 
France than it is in Great Britain or 
the United States. Estimated in be 
nanas and oranges, it would be higher 
in the West Indian Islands than in any 
other part of Christendom. If rice 
were the standard, labor would be bet- 
ter paid in China and India than in 
Europe ; and if wheat be employed for 
this purpose, it appears greater in the 
grain-growing countries than it really 
is. This is one of the reasons why the 
rate of wages, estimated in wheat ac- 
cording to your statement, appears s0 
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much higher in the United States than 
in England, instead of being, as it na- 
turally should be, lower ; and is proba- 
bly the only reason why it appears 
higher in the western than in the mid- 
dle and eastern states of this Union. 
In comparing the reward of labor at 
different periods in the same country, 
a particular product of the country, 
like wheat, is a better test than mo- 
though still an uncertain one. 


ney; : . 
But in comparing the reward of labor 
at the same period in different coun- 
tries, any one article is obviously of 
little or no value. The only sure test 
is the general condition of the laborer, 
that is, of the community at large ; the 
extent to which the people are supplied 
with the necessaries, comforts, and 
luxuries of life; such as lodging, cloth- 
ing, fire, food, machinery of all kinds, 
professional aid, education, religious 
instruction, and amusements of all de- 
scriptions. On applying this test, it 
will be found. I imagine, that the re- 
ward of labor at this and every other 
period, and .in all parts of the world, 
bears a direct proportion to the density 
of population, excepting so far as this 
result is counteracted by political cau- 
ses, which can generally be distinctly 
seen and pointed out. 

England is precisely the country in 
which the effect that I ascribe to the 
increase of population in augmenting 
the productiveness of labor is most ap- 
parent. The reason is that a more 
than usually Jarge proportional amount 
has been applied to manufactures, in 
which there is more room for the im- 
provement of methods, and consequent 
increase of productiveness than in agri- 
culture. It is calculated that the ma- 
chinery of all kinds now in use in Great 
Britain represents the labor of three 
hundred—some say eight hundred— 
millions of men. Assuming the former 
estimate as an approximation to the 
truth, it follows that the productiveness 
of labor and the total amount of its pro- 
ducts have been augmented, chiefly 
since the commencement of the present 
century, 3000 per cent., and that the 
British nation have at their disposal the 
means of commanding the labor (or its 
equivalent in machinery) of three hun- 
dred millions of men in other parts of 
the globe. As the labor of one man 
employed in agriculture under tolerably 
favorable circumstances will furnish 
the means of subsistence for at least 
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three, it follows that the British nation 
have at their disposal the means of 
commanding annually agricultural pro- 
duce sufficient for the subsistence of the 
whole human race. Excepting so far 
as their own arbitrary regulations pre- 
vent it, the natural operation of the 
laws of trade would regularly supply 
them in their own ports with all the 
foreign grain that might be wanted, at 
the low prices at which it is sold in the 
grain-growing countries, with the ad- 
dition of the regular charge for trans- 
portation, calculated at the lowest pos- 
sible rate. 

From these considerations, which 
are obvious and undisputed, it results 
that, whatever may be the reasons 
which prevent the reward of individual 
labor in England from being as high as 
it naturally should be, they are not to 
be found, as you suppose, in any defi- 
ciency in the supply of the means of 
subsistence. It is unnecessary for the 
present purpose, and would carry me 
far beyond the limits of a letter, to go 
into the inquiry what these reasons are. 
The large deductions made by the go- 
vernment from the annual produce of 
the labor of the country to cover the 
public expenses and pay the interest 
on the debt (amounting annually to 
about three hundred million dollars) 
are undoubtedly one. The Corn Laws 
are another. A third is probably to 
be found in the rapidity with which the 
immense mass of machinery now in use 
has been introduced, and which has 
probably not permitted the increased 
consumption resulting from the greater 
cheapness of the articles made by ma- 
chinery to keep pace fully with the in- 
creased supply, so as to continue in 
employment the same number of men 
as before. Numbers must have been 
discharged : and as the local situation 
of England renders it difficult for many 
of them to find employment elsewhere, 
the labor market is overstocked, pau- 
pers abound, and those who work are 
obliged to take such wages as they can 
get. If in a working population of 
about ten millions, machinery is sud- 
denly introduced, equivalent to the 


labor of three hundred millions; in 
other words, if every working man is 
suddenly enabled to do the work of 
thirty, supposing the demand for the 
products of labor to remain about the 
same, twenty-nine out of every thirty 
working men will be thrown out of em- 
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ployment. [f the demand and consequent 
production be doubled by the increased 
cheapness of the manufactured articles, 
the labor of two men supplies them, and 
twenty-eight must still be dismissed. 
If demand and consumption be ten 
times greater than before, twenty la- 
borers out of every thirty are, neverthe- 
less, compelled to quit their places ; and 
80 of any other proportion. If the whole 
ten millions were kept in employment, 
the result would be equivalent to the 
labor of three thousand millions of 
men. However great may have been 
the increase in the total amount of the 
produce of British labor, occasioned 
by the introduction of machinery, it has, 
of course, remained far below this 
point. Without claiming any thing 
like strict accuracy for these estimates, 
which are merely approximative and of 
the lowest kind, I ineline to think that 
the sudden introduction of this immense 
amount of machinery has contributed to 
a greater extent than is generally sup- 
posed to the pauperism, distress, and 
lowness of wages, that are now com- 
bined in England with a profusion of 
national wealth unparalleled in the histo- 
ry of the world. So far as the evils al- 
luded to have arisen from this cause, they 
can only be remedied by emigration. 
Where, as generally happens, improve- 
ments are gradually and slowly intro- 
duced, the increased demand keeps 
pace with the increased production, so 
that no one is thrown out of employ- 
ment, while all enjoy, in their own 
consumption, the benefit of the increas- 
ed cheapness of the article. 

As to our own country, Massachu- 
setts, the State in which the popula- 
tion is most dense and the soil least 
productive, is also the wealthiest in 
the Union. This combination of cir- 
cumstances settles the question as to 
the effect of the progress of population 
upon the reward of labor, unless some 
particular reasons can be found in the 
condition of that State for considering 
it as an exception to the rule rather 
than an illustration of it. In a commu- 
nity where taxation is very light, and 
trade comparatively free—with the 
grain-growing countries of the west 
entirely so,—it is difficult to imagine 
any cause that should prevent the indi- 
vidual laborer from receiving his just 
proportion of the whole produce, or, in 
other words, should prevent the real 
rate of wages from being higher than 
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it is in the less populous parts of the 
Union. <A slight observation of the 
condition of the State of Massachy. 
setts, with reference to accumulated 
capital, public buildings, rail-roads, 
and other public improvements,—edy. 
cation and religious instruction ,—learp. 
ing and the arts,—navigation, com 
merece, and manufactures,—and the 
individual accommodation of the peo 
in the way of lodging, clothing, food, 
and amusements, is sufficient to show 
that there is all the difference tha 
might be expected, on any view of the 
subject, in her favor. 

The difference on the other side jp 
your estimate,—supposing it to be ae. 
curate,—must be accounted for, as ] 
remarked before, by the fact that the 
western States are a grain-growing 
country. Good claret wine,—such ag 
is commonly sold in our cities at halfa 
dollar a bottle—can be made in the 
south of France at about a cent a bot. 
tle. Supposing the wages of a French 
peasant to be about a franc, or twenty 
cents, a day, and those of a New 
England laborer about a dollar, the com- 
parative reward of Jabor in the two coun- 
tries, estimated in French wine, would 
be twenty bottles per day in Franee, 
and two in New England. Estimated 
in ice or granite, which have been 
pleasantly described as the only two 
natural products of Massachusetts, the 
reward of labor in that State, as com- 
pared with what it is in the west, 
would appear greater than it really is, 
But, without going into farther details 
on this subject, it is certain that, ins 
community which is really wealthier 
than another,—or, in other words, 
which receives regularly in return for 
its labor a larger amount of produce— 
a comparatively lower rate of wages, 
if real, cannot be accounted for, asit 
must be on your system, by the sap 
position of a deficiency in the supply 
of the means of subsistence. 

Before closing this letter, I will ad- 
vert very briefly to one or two passages 
in yours, not material to the main 
argument, but invclving some not ui 
important errors in fact and opi uon. 

ou say, incidentally, that a popule 
tion of 640 to the square mile 1s phy- 
sically impossible, ‘* because the acre 
which, in this case, would be allotted 
to each individual. would be insufficient 
to supply him with food, clothing. fuel, 
and the other necessaries and comforts 
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of life.’’ This statement falls of itself, 
with the general proposition implied in 
it, that necessary supplies can only be 
obtained from the territory occupied by 
the party which is to use them. But, 
independently of this objection, the 
statement is liable to the still more di- 
rect and peremptory one, that the de- 
gree of density in population, which 
you suppose to be physically impossi- 
ble, has been actually realized in va- 
rious parts of the world. The present 
average population of the kingdom of 
Belgium is given in a statistical essay 
now before me, published at Brussels, 
in 1838, by the chief clerk in the de- 
partment of finance, and which may be 
regarded as semi-official, at 125 to the 
100 hectares of land, which is about 
one to every two acres, or 320 to the 
square mile. Some of the provinces 
of that kingdom have considerably 
more than the average density. East 
Flanders is represented, on the same 
authority, as having a population of 250 
to the 100 hectares, or about double 
the average density. It reaches, of 
course, about 640 to the square mile,— 
the density which you suppose to be 
physically impossible. The population 
of Holland is, according to my recol- 
lection, still more dense than even this ; 
but I have no document at hand from 
which I can draw the exact figures. 
That province is said to be the most po- 
pulous region of equal extent in Chris- 
tendom : and it must, as 1 should think, 
appear very singular to those who be- 
lieve that the inhabitants of every part 
of the world can only subsist upon the 
direct produce of the territories they 
respectively occupy, that the most po- 
pulous region should produce nothing, 
with the exception of cheese and but- 
ter, and the common garden vegetables, 
which is employed by the inhabitants 
as their usual means of subsistence. 
You say, toward the close of your 
letter, that you ‘‘ do not think that any 
argument can be drawn from the sup- 
plies which great cities like London 
receive from the country. Asa half 
or even a third of the population are 
sufficient to raise raw produce for the 
rest, and as the other operations of 
industry are better carried on in towns, 
the people of every country naturally 
distribute themselves into two portions, 
one in the country and the other in 
towns; but whether in many small 
ones or a few large ones, must depend 
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upon the rivers, harbors, and other lo- 
calities, and on their commerce and 
manufactures. The progress of popu- 
lation tends to enlarge these cities, but, 
as we have seen, to lessen the supplies 
that can be exported, and consequently 
that can be imported.’’ 

The argument drawn from the sup- 
plies furnished to large cities by the 
country is that, in every such case, a 
population occupying a more or less 
extensive territory, subsists wholly on 
supplies imported from abroad. In 
London, for example, a population of 
more than two millions occupies a terri- 
tory of perhaps fifteen or twenty square 
miles in extent, which does not produce 
anything whatever that can be used as 
food. Every instance of this kind 
seems to me to be fatal to a theory 
which supposes that the inhabitants of 
every part of the globe must necessari- 
ly subsist upon the products of the soil 
they occupy, and rests upon that sup- 
position as its sole foundation. I do 
not see that this argument, which ap- 
pears to me entirely irresistible, is af- 
fected by your remarks, as quoted above. 
When you say ‘that the progress of 
population, while it enlarges the cities, 
tends to lessen the supplies that can be 
exported, and consequently that can be 
imported,’’ I understand you to mean 
that it tends to lessen the amount of 
agricultural produce which is furnished 
by the country to the towns. If this 
be your meaning, the remark is no 
doubt true, because a greater quantity 
will now be wanted for consumption in 
the country ; but this fact has no ten- 
dency to show that the population of 
cities is not supported entirely by sup- 
plies from without, or that whole pro- 
vinces might not, if necessary, be sup- 
ported in the same way. I agree with 
you in the opinion that the progress of 
population has, in general, a tendency 
to diminish the quantity of agricultural 
produce that can be exported ; but the 
articles which are exported, in ex- 
change for provisions, by a country 
subsisting on supplies from abroad, are, 
in general, not the produce of agricul- 
tural but of manufacturing labor ; and 
the progress of population tends, as 
you remark in your letter, to augment 
very much the amount and the quality 
of this description of products. In ex- 
change for these, any corresponding 
amount of imports of any kind that may 
be wanted can of course, be procured: 
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I fear, my dear sir, that I have 
tasked your patience somewhat too 
severely. I trust, however, that you 
will consider the length of this letter 
as a proof of the respect that | feel for 
your opinions, and of my wish to show 
you that I have not come to a different 
conclusion without a full consideration 
of the subject. I should, of course, 
adopt, without hesitation, any correc- 
tion of these conclusions that might 
appear to be necessary. If you notice 
any errors in the suggestions that [ 
have now made, you would particularly 


oblige me by pointing them out. Op 
the other hand, it would give me greg 
pleasure to find that these suggestions 
have met your approbation, and have 
led you to take a view of the subject 
which, I think, must be admitted by 
all to be more agreeable and satisfac. 
tory than the one stated in your 
letter. 

I am, with great respect, my dear 
sir, very truly, your friend and obd’t 
servant. 

Signed, A. H. Evererr. 


Hon. George Tucker 
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Tne opening of the crop year 
1846 is marked with most perfect 
equalization of exchanges throngh- 
out the Union and abroad. They 
have varied from the par a fraction 
of one per cent. only for the last 
twelve months, in which time an extra- 
ordinary amount of produce has been 
sent to market. Money is very abun- 
dant, and easily procured at six per ct.; 
and the crops being now gathered in 
all sections of the country, were never 
more abundant or of better quality. 
Prices of all descriptions are unaffected 
by speculation, and therefore not ex- 
posed to an unhealthy reaction, but are 
every way well situated to take the 
best advantage of events as they trans- 
pire in Europe. At such a moment 
there is every probability that the har- 
vest of England will prove short either 
in quantity or quality, and, therefore, 
that our abundant and cheap farm pro- 
duce will come greatly in demand for 


Wheat imported. 
Price. qrs. 
a, 

Over 73 3,907,981 
72a73 2,788,277 
7la72 1,994,102 
70a7l1 783,281 
69a70 584,348 
66 a 69 298,677 
65 a 66 377,667 

Under 65 588,752 
11,322,085 


the supply of Great Britain at remu- 
nerating prices; and by so doing, en- 
hance the value of the whole produe- 
tion in this country, and laying the 
foundation of a large and healthy busi- 
ness. It has been the case heretofore, 
that when the price of food in Great 
Britain is high, by reason of an exorbi- 
tant tax coming in aid of a deficient 
harvest, that the consumption of goods 
is much diminished, and a fall in cotton 
takes place in consequence. Hence 
whatever advantages our farmers might 
derive from the sale of their produce, 
are counteracted by the losses of the 
cotton growers. This change becomes 
apparent in the following figures, 
showing the quantities actually ad- 
mitted to consumption in England from 
July 1838 to January 1843, and the 
rates of duty paid, with the average 
price in England to regulate those du- 
ties: 


Duty paid. Prices and duties under new law 
per qr. Price. Duty. 
8s. d. 8. 8. d, 
1 0 Over 73 10 
28 72a73 20 
68 Tla7I 30 
10 8 70a71 40 
iss 69a70 5 0 
16 8 66 a 69 60 
20 8 65 a 66 7 0 
21 8 64a 65 8 0 
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There were near 2,000,000 qrs. admit- 
ted at 72s. The price now needs be 
but 66s. to admit the same quantity at 
the same rate of duty, being a reduc- 
consumption of other gi ods is obviated. 
It will also be taken imto the account 
that the duty on beef, pork and animals 
has been so far modified since the last 
failure of the crops, as to admit e 
articles to consumption in England i 

seasons of comparatively low sleek 
and that the duty on cotton, which 
amounted to 12 per cent. last year, has 
been removed. The ability of the 
United States to supplant all other coun- 
tries in the supply of the desired bread- 
stuffs. is greater than ever. At the 
time of the failure of the English har- 
vest in 1837, there had been accumula- 
ted in the seaports of the north of Eu- 
rope large stocks of grain, the surplus 
production of the corn countries during 





the five previous years, in which the 
English harvests had been good, and 
she had importe sd nothing Those ac- 
cumulated stocks had depressed the 
Wheat imported 
into GB 
ee CB. 
eee <cacw cae 1,979,176 
ROs owen ens 14,787,800 
WOR ce ost 21,693,784 
ROGUE ckwun oes 19,201,488 
TGA) 2 i. neckess ed een 
| 23,917,160 
NR al inig ae esa 6,948,304 
eer 6,586,168 
1845—6 mos. . 1,130,392 


It is evident that extraordinary high 
prices in the United States dow nto the 
year 1840, were a bar to any extended 
imp rt from this country until the gra- 
naries of Europe becoming exhausted, 
the prices rose on the continent. Dur- 
ing the last two years, however, the 
United States have supplied to Great 
Britain nearly one-fourth of her import. 
and we are now on the eve of a har- 
vest, perhaps, more abundant than ever 

chi with prices lower almost than 
ever before. This is a position which 


cannot fail to result in a large export of 


farm produce to England, and in so do- 


ing fully sustain the exchanges, if not 
induce a renewed import of specie. The 
imports of goods will probably not ex- 
ceed the amounts due this country for 
the proceeds of its produc e sold abroad. 
The larger the exports may be, the 
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tion of near nine per cent. in the level 
of prices which regulate the duties. 
To this extent, therefore, the effect of 
the high price of food in checking the 
prices to a very low point. It came to 
be true, however, that the first demand 
for wheat for English consumption 
caused prices to advance throughout 
the contine nt in the year 1837. In 
1838, the English import amounted to 
14,5: 50, 624 bushe ls of wheat, and the 
average price in five leading ports of 
Europe advanced from 25s. 9d. per 
quarter in 1837, to 42s. 4d. in 1839, at 
which rate it has been ‘ainhaiaiaed since 
the failure of the English harvest of 
1837. Great Britain has imported 
wheat as seen in the following table, as 
compared with the exports of United 
States flour and wheat, reduced to 
bushels of wheat, to Great Britain and 
her North American colonies. Also the 
price of flour per barrel on the first 
Wednesday -of September in New 
York ofteach year : 


Fxport from U. Price fiour 


States to G. B. in N. York. 
in bush wheat. $ cts. 
116,580 10 19 
195,506 7 96 
1,663,091 7 75 
6,864,382 5 44 
3,729,993 4 92 
3,668,553 6 03 
1,316,522 4 93 
1,370,569 4 69 
4 7! 


greater must necessarily be the returns. 
These will come in that shape which 
offers the best remittance, and this 
again depends upon the state of busi- 
ness here. In 1843, when a very large 
amount of bank paper had been with- 
drawn from circulation, and there was 
actually a scarcity of currency—a state 
of affairs always accompanied by low 
pri ces of goods—it hap ypene ad that the 
new tarif® greatly enhanced the cost of 
goods delivered here. Under these 
circumstances specie was the best re- 
mittance, and $23,000,000 were impor- 
ted. ‘That import has replenished the 
currency, and, aided by a continued ex- 
tension of bank credits, has somewhat 
raised the general level of prices, and, 
therefore, admits to importation some 


goods of the lowest rates of tax, pre- 
viously excluded. 


A large 


export of 
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farm produce would still further im- 
prove the general level, and give more 
means to the purchasers of goods to 
consume. For these reasons it is pro- 
bable thata larger amount of dutiable 
goods will be imported in consequence 
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of the enhanced exports. The imports 
and exports of the United States for the 
year ending June 30, 1845, as compar. 
ed with previous years are as {gl 
lows : 


IMPORTS INTO THE UNITED STATES. 


Customs Duties 

Total. Specie. Free. Dutiable. duties. pr, et, 

1841 - 127,946,182 4,988,633 61,031,103 61,031,103 19,919,492-32 9 
1842 - 100,162,087 4,087,016 26,540,470 69,534,605 16,6227 46-25 4 
1843 - 64,753,799 29 320,335 13,254,249 29,179,215 10 514,188-36 9 
1844 = 108,435,035 5,830,429 18,936,452 $3,668,154 28,909.%36-34 6 
1845 - 116,500,548 3,935,844 19,07 1,043 93,043,661 27 427 325-29 4 


It is observable in this table, that in the 
first year of the operation of the present 
tariff, the average of customs was 36 
per cent. on the dutiable goods; in the 
next year 34.6, a fall of 1.4 per cent. 
In 1845, it was 20.5, a decline of 6.6 
in the average of duties, showing the 
constant tendency to avoid thoge goods 


which pay the highest taxes, and to in- 
crease the import of those which pay 
the least. Hence the import of free 
goods has increased $6,000,000, or 50 
per cent., although there are very few 
articles embraced under that ‘head. 
The exports in the same period had 
been as follows: 


EXPORTS FROM THE UNITED STATES. 


Foreign Goods. 
Dutiable. Free. 
1841 - - 4,228,201 3,953,940 
1842 - - 4,884,454 3,129,285 
1843 - - 3,456,572 1,682,206 
1844 - - 3,961,508 2,252,550 
1845 - - 5,457,893 


In both these tables it will be borne 
in mind that the figures for 1843 are 
for nine months only, because the fiscal 
year 1844 began July Ist instead of 
October Ist. This change, however, 
makes less difference in relation to the 
export of domestic goods, because the 
cotton forms the chief article, and that 
has usually gone furward by the end of 
June. On the other hand, the imports 
are generally large for the quarter end- 
ing September 30. The value of do- 
mestic exports for 1845 are apparently 
much less than for the previous year. 
This arises from the fact that specula- 
tion on this side of the water advanced 
the prices of cotton to a rate above what 
it realized abroad, involving shippers 
and dealers in loss, and disturbing the 
foreign exchanges. This year the re- 
verse isthe case. The amount realized 
abroad will be more than the apparent 


103,636 236 
91,799,242 . 
77 686,534 
99,631,774 

2,878,599 83,240,079 


Domestic Goods. 


Specie. 
10,034,246 
4,878,583 
1,921,348 
5,454,214 
8,111,911 


Total exporta, 
121,851.82: 
104,691,534 
84,346,480 
111,209,046 
99 688,482 


sum of the exports, because the cotton 
market is more healthy, with an upward 
tendency. 

The exchanges, both internal and 
external, show, in their continued uni- 
formity and slight vacillations about the 
par point, a small amount of outstand- 
ing commercial credits, and that uni- 
form sufficiency of supply to demand 
for bills that evinces the absence of 
kiting and artificial credits. The pur- 
chases of all sections of the interior 
keep pace with the amount of their 
sales only ; and the whole country ex- 
ports as much as pays its foreign ia- 
debtedness. The perfect uniformit 
presented in the foreign bill market is 
observable in the following table of the 
rates of bills in New York for every 
semi-monthly packet for the last two 
years : 
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STERLING AND FRANCS IN NEW YORK. 
Ex. on Ex. on Ex. on Ex. ox 
London. Paris. London. Paris 
1843. 1844. 
Sept. 14.... 94 a 93 5.23§ @ 5.225 9}a10 5.2244 5.214 
a Pe 94 a 94 5.25 «6 98 ato 5.224 a521 t 
Oct. 15....9 a94 5.264 a 5.25 9$ a 10 5.224 a 5.214 
“ 31....84a8% 5. 9$a10$ 5.21445.20 
Nov. 15....74a7 8. 9$4104 5.21445.20 
#; SO... 8 OSS 5. 94a 10 2.25 25.22 
Dec. 14....8$@ 8 94410 5.224 
“i OR 10 a@10$ 5.214 
1844. 1845. 
Jan. 15....9 a9 5.289 a 5.274 10 @103 5.214 
‘ 31....9 off 5.324 a 5.30 94410 5.23§ a 5.224 
Feb. 15 ...9 a@94 5.324 a 5.30 93a104 5.25 a5.23§ 
“« 98....83a9 5.30 a 5.233 94210 525 a5.234 
Mar. 15....8 a8} 5.3144 93a 10 5.25 25.23% 
“« 31....83a84 5.20 a5.27h 9ha 9¥ 5.25 a5.23§4 
Aprl. 15...- 84a 84 5.2744 94a 9F 5.264 45.25 
“ 30....84a9 5.2849 a 5.27 9 a 94 5.26345.25 
May. 15....84a9 5.274 4 94a 9F 5.25 
“ 31....8$a94  5.26425.25 8$a10 5.25 
June. 14....9 a9 5.264 a 9} a 10 5.264 @ 5.25 
“« 30..6.9 a9 5.264 a 5.25 9% a 10 5.30 a@5.264 
july. 15....94094 5.2742 5.264 9hal0 5.314a5.274 
31....94 a 99 5.264 a 5.25 10 a10$4 5.274a@5.25 
Aug. 15.... 99 210 §.233 a §.22 10 al0$ 5.25 
30.... 99 a10 5.224 a 93a104 5.25 @5.233 
The cost of remitting sovereigns to August the export of specie from the 


London is equal to about 104 premium 
for bills; and to remit silver— say Mexi- 
can dollars—to Paris, 5.214 to 5.224, 
according to the price of the dollars 
here and the value of the silver in 
Paris. It is evident, therefore, that at 
no time during the whole two years has 
it been desirable to export specie in 
preference to remitting bills, and yet 
the above table gives an excess of about 
$4,000,000 exported during the last 
year, and excess of import of about 
$400,000 in 1844. The export of s a 
cie during 1845 took place mostly i 

the months of August and Oc hie. 
1844. In those months the reaction in 
the cotton market above alluded to, 
took place, and the situation of the 
stocks, together with the failure of a 
cotton house involving the return of 
bills, produced such a loss of confidence 
in bills drawn against that staple, that 
specie was preferred as a remittance, 
even at a decline in the bills; and in 





United States amounted to $2,276,001 ; 
yet in the February following, when 
bills had advanced to 10 to 104, or 4 to 
§ per cent. higher than in August, the 
ex port of specie was only $117,128. 
The large drawers of bills have been 
enabled to obtain ne arly the actual par 
through the year; and that the rate 
now rules at or about the specie point, 
is aremarkable instance of the extraor- 
dinary health of the exchanges, when 

uninfluenced by any bank regulations. 
The true regulator is specie; and the 
market is in the most perfect state of 
health when a small change produces 
either an import or ex port of the metals. 
When specie is in a state of the great- 
est activity, the governing power is 
most promptly applied, and attended 
with the most salutary effects. The 
import and export of specie in the 
port of New York for the months of 
July and August, 1845, as compared 
with 1844, are as follow : 


IMPORT AND EXPORT OF SPECIE IN NEW YORK. 
1844. 1845. 
July. August. Total. July August. Total. 
Import specie, . 142,606 108,542 251,146 72,427 27,000 99,427 
Export “ . 194,186 1,186,794 1,381,680 188,185 353,268 541,453 
Excess export, . 52,282 1,078,252 1,130,534 115,758 326,268 442,026 


Rate of bills, 
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The exchanges have ruled 4 per 


cent. higher this year than last, and the 
export of specie has been but 40 per 
cent. of that of last year. The great 
article of export, cotton, has doubled in 
quantity during the last four years, and, 
as a consequence, has greatly fallen in 
price. The crop just sent to market is 
the largest ever known, being a little 
larger than that of 1842-3, and 220,000 
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bales larger than the great crop of 
1839-40. The great increase of the 
growth of cotton has outrun consump. 
tion, because an untoward train of ¢jy. 
cumstances has, for the last ten years 
greatly tended to check consumption, 
The progress of affairs since 1839, the 
year of great speculation, has been as 
tollows : 


CROP, EXPORT, CONSUMPTION OF COTTON IN THE UNITED STATES AND S8Tocg 
ON HAND AT THE CLOSE OF EACH YEAR. 


EXPORT TO. 


Crop, G. Britain. France 


1839. . ..1,360,532  79B418 242943 
1840. . ..2,177,835 5 
1841... .1,634,945 
1842. . ..1,683,574 
1843. . ..2,378,875 


/ 


348,776 
398,129 
349.139 





1844. . ..2,030,409 1,202498 282.685 69,053 


7 134,501 





1845. . ..2.394,503 1,439,306 359,35 


The exports of cotton from the United 
States have increased 1,009,000 bales 
in these six years, while the United 
States consumption has advanced but 
113,000 bales, and the stocks of raw 
cotton now in the hands of manufac- 
turers reach nearly a year’s consump- 
tion. In England, the consum ption of 
cotton has nearly doubled, while in the 
United States it has advanced but 40 
per cent, notwithstanding that the im- 
port of English cottons has greatly de- 
clined. The cause of this anomaly is 
undoubtedly the high prices maintain- 











Other Total U. States Stock, 

ports erport. consump’n, 

12.511 1,074,689 276.018 52,244 

7B515 1 ‘ 58,442 
72,479 
31,807 
94,486 





1.626. 490 246-744 159,772 


2,083,756 389,006 94,126 





ed for the cotton goods in this country 
by artificial means; a cause which 
operates as powerfully as a short crop 
in England in checking cor sumption. 
It is observable that although the crop 
increased 1,000,000 bales since 1839, 
the stock remaining in the United States 
is enhanced but 40,000 bales. The 
whole growth of cotton for the last 17 
years has been as follows, distin guish- 
ing each cotton section. The deliveries 
of New Orleans include, of course, 
Mississippi, Tennessee, Arkansas, and 
Louisiana. 


GROWTH OF COTTON IN THE UNITED STATES FOR FIFTEEN YEARS. 


N. Orleans. Mobile. Florida. 

Bales. Bales Rales 
1828-29 .. 264,249 79,958 4.146 
1829-30 .. 354,024 102,680 5,787 
1830-31... 426,485 113.186 13,0738 
1331-32... 322,635 125,921 22,651 


1832-33... 403,443 129,366 23,641 
1833-34 .. 454,719 149,978 36,738 
1834-35 .. 511,146 197,692 52,085 
1835-36 .. 481,536 226,715 79,762 
1836-37 .. 601,014 232,243 83,703 
1837-38... 731,256 9,807 106,171 
1838-39... 584,994 251,742 75,177 
1839-40... 956,922 445,725 136,257 
1840—41.. 820,140 317,642 93,552 
1841-42... 727,658 518,315 114,416 
1842-43 . .1,060,246 81,714 161,088 


4 
1843-44 .. 832,172 467,990 145,562 
1844-45... 929,126 517,196 188,693 


South N. Carolina 


Georgia. Carolina. and Virg'a. Total 
Ral Bales Rales Bales 
249,166 168,275 104,021 870,415 
253,117 188,871 72,412 976,854 
230,502 185.116 70,435 1,008,847 


276.437 173,872 65,961 987,477 
271,025 181.879 61,087 1,070,438 
258,655 227,359 76,945 1,204,394 


222.670 203,166 67,569 1,254,328 


~~ 


970.290 231,237 61,257 1.361.623 
262,971 196,377 46.665 1,422,968 
204.210 294,334 55,719 1,801,497 
205,112 210.:71 33,336 1,360,532 
992.693 323,194 33,044 2,177,835 
149,000 225,953 28,669 1,634,945 
932 27 260,801 30,750 1,684,211 
299 491 351,658 24,678 2,378,875 


255,597 304,870 24,218 2,030,409 
295,440 426,361 37,687 2,394,503 
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The crops of the Atlantic States are, 
it appears, scarcely larger than in 1828, 
since When the crop of the valley of 
the Mississippi and South Alabama hes 
quadrupled. The fresh and rich soil of 
the new States, while it has contributed 
to reduce the price by the great abun- 
dance that it supplies, has also afforded 
the cotton at a gre atly reduced cost to 
the planter, and has therefore, in the 
last six years, tended to counteract those 
circumstances, such as high prices for 
food and for cloth, the direct effect of 
which is to diminish consumption ; the 
supply, great as it has been, has, there- 
fore, not been greatly in excess of de- 
mand. The cry of “ over-production” 
has frequently been raised as the cause 
of falling prices, when, in fact, the real 


SALES OF COTTON AND PRICES FOR FAIR 
YORK AT THE MIDDLE AN 
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cause was lessened consumption, pro- 
duced by unwise laws and untoward 
events. 

When a speculative fever seizes upon 
cotton upon this side of the Atlantic 
from any cause, and prices are raised 
unnaturally high, a want of confidence in 
the bills drawn against it, usually evin- 
ces itself in a disposition rather to ship 
specie at a cost higher than that of the 
bills, than to run the risk of dishonor. 
During 1844, the market was violently 
agitated from such a course. ‘The fol- 
lowing table traces closely the progress 
and decline of the speculation. It is 
from the annual circulars of Mr. W. P. 
Wright, cotton broker, Dorr’s building, 
New York: 


UPLAND AND FAIR NEW ORLEANS IN NEW 
D CLOSE OF EACH MONTH. 


Fair Fair Fair Fair 
Sales. Uplands. Orleans, Sales. Uplands. Orleans. 
1843. 1844. 
Sept. 14, 33,000 gta 8% 8$a 9 21,000 6h a74 78 a 78 
“* 30, 34,000 94a 94 98 a 10 13,000 64 a74 T# a 78 
Oct. 14, 12,700 84a Q9 9 a 94 8.500 6% a7 74 a 74 
“« 30, 14,000 84a 8% 9 a 94 12,000 6% a 7h 74 a 74 
Nov. 14, 14,000 84a 9 94 a 10 10,000 68 a64 £64 a 7h 
“ 30, 20.000 Rf a 9 94 a 10 14,500 64 a 64 6% a 64 
Dec. 14, 26,000 9 a 94 9} a 104 12,500 5ik a6 68 a 64 
“« 30, 30,000 94 a 9% 104 a 104 2,000 58 a 53 64 a 63 
1844. 1845. 

Jan. 14, 55,000 104 a 10% 10% a 11 17,000 5kaé 6% a 68 
“ 30, 30,000 104 a 10% 10% a 11 18.000 68% a 64 63 a 7 
Feb. 14, 25,000 104 a 104 104 a 103 11,500 6 a 63 64 a 7 
“« 928, 23,000 10 @a@10$ 104 a104 23,500 64a68 6% a7 
Mar. 14, 33,000 8} a 8% 9% a 98 22009 6i a6 G68 a 63 
“ 30, 25,000 84 a 84 88a 9 381,000 62 a 63 74 a 74 
April 13, 24,000 Ria 84 R4 a BF 96,000 64 a 6% 7 a7 
“ 30, 30,000 8 a 8 BA a &F 22,000 65 a 68 7 aT 
May 15, 21,500 7a 8 8 a 8t 19,000 G6ha6e 7 a 74 
“ 31, 27,000 78a 7% 8 a 84 30,000 63a7 7a 73 
June 15, 20,000 Tha 8h Rta 84 23,000 7a 74 8 a BE 
“« 99, 8500 78a 8 84a 84 11,000 74 a73% 83 a 83 
July 15, 8500 7% a 8 84a 84 13,000 7% a8 84 a 84 
“ 31, 14,000 73a 8 84 a B4 13,000 84a84 8% aD 
Aug. 15, 8500 74a 7% 8 a 84 10,000 8 a 84 83 a BF 
i 31, 10,000 7ia 74 Tia 8 10,000 7%}asB 84 a 83 


At the commencement of the cotton 
year 1843, there was a belief in a short 
crop, and speculation ran very high un- 
til the close of February, when prices 
began to fall, and continued down to 
January 1845, since when the unex- 
ampled prosperity of England and Eu- 
rope, with the removal of the duty on 
cotton has so increased consumption 
that prices have been gradually nsing 
wider the largest crop ever brought to 


market; and the year 1846 will open 
nearly as high as that of 1843-4, with- 
out any speculation being apparent in 
the market. 

The extent of the cotton crop is such 
as to make it the great basis of all the 
exchanges of the country. It forms 
the fund against which all internal bills 
are drawn, south and west. The plan- 
ters and farmers of the great valley of 
the Mississippi send their produce to 
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New Orleans to the extent cf $60,000,- 
000 »er annum, and draw bills on fac- 
tors at New Orleans to that amount. 
The shipment of the produce north, 
and to foreign countries, again forms the 
basis for new sets of bills, Sterling, 
French and Dutch forming the princi- 
ple foreign bills; and these are sold at 


QUANTITIES AND VALUE OF LEADING 





[ October, 


the north and east, and the proceeds 
form the basis of inland bills drawn 
against those sections. Now the import 
and value of the chie f articles received 
at New Orleans for two years have 
been as follows, according to the esti. 
mates of the New Orleans Prices Cur. 
rent: 


ARTICLES RECEIVED AT NEW OR- 





LEANS, SEPT. l. 
1844. 1845. 
Quantity. Value. ay. Value, 

Bacon, hhds. andtes. . . 38,633 1,042,175 21,250 890,270 
Bagging, pes. . . - . « 100,216 1,002,160 east 32 1,113,240 
ieee, bs. ce oe: os SOR ROT 2,018,028 33,312 2,134,248 
Se eee 222,133 
Hemp, bdls. . . . . . 38,062 418,682 46,174 462,270 
Lead, pigs, . . . ~ ~ 639,269 1,374,428 732,125 1,618,455 
Molasses, galls. . . . 5,000,000 1,000,000 9,000,000 1,260,000 
Sugar, hhds. . . . . « 140,316 8,418,966 200,000 9,000,000 
Tobacco, “ a > «> FO4S6 2,817,400 64,093 2,824,185 
Pork, bbls. and hhds. «eT A, 728 9,864,112 223,701 2,379,246 
Cotton, bales, . . . ~. ~ 910,854 29,147,328 979,238 23,501,712 


ee at a at Ge, <0 
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Cotton forms, it appears, nearly one- 

half of all the bills drawn on New 
Orleans, and at least two-thirds of all 
the bills drawn from it. So with the 
whole exports of the country, cotton is 
near 70 per cent. of the whole amount. 

Cotton, therefore, from its overshadow- 
ing influence, regulates the price of 
exchanges. All other bills follow in the 
wake of those drawn against the great 
staple. Now of the cotton bills usu- 
ally four-fifths are Sterling, drawn on 
England by a few houses. This reduces 
the exchanges of the country nearly to 
a monopoly. A few London houses 
could govern the bill market by con- 

trolling Sterling bills, and through them 
all others. This has of late been regu- 
lating itself. The above table of ex- 
ports shows that the proportion of cot- 
ton sent to England is less than it was. 
In 1837, out of an export of near 
1,000,000 bales, England took 800,000. 
In 1845. out of 2,000,000 bales, she 
took about 1,400,000, showing an in- 
crease in the proportion sent to the con- 
tinent, and consequently an increased 
supply of francs, guilders, and marks. 
Moreover, as above stated, the quanti- 
ty of other produc e exported to Eng- 
land is increasing, and taking from cot- 
ton bills their preponderance. The in- 


11,955,496 


gy ( 0 
97,199,122 


15,538,618 


65,863,860 


crease of bills drawn on the continent, 
creatly assists in the regulation of ex- 
changes, by increasing the facilities of 
arbitration. If a person wishes to re- 
mit to London, and there are none but 
Sterling bills to be had, and they are 
held at high rates, he has either to send 
specie or buy these bills at the rate de- 
manded. If, however, there is a sup- 
ply of francs in the market, they may 
furnish the means of remitting to Lon- 
don at a rate - ‘aper than to buy Ster- 
ling bills, or marks banco, or guilders 
may be the mead remittance, accord- 
ing to the quotations of weg bills in 
L ondon. The advic es by stcamers 
also greatly assist those operations by 
making the London quotation more 
speedily known. Thus, if the price of 
a bil l! on Hamburg is in London 13,94 
shilling banco per <, and are in New 
York 354 cents per mark banco, while 
Sterling is at 1084, it is better to buy 
the Hamburg bill, which will command 
cash in London as follows: 


15,000 marks banco, sold in London at 
13,9 ‘ ‘ ° ° 
Less brokerare 1-10 per cent. ‘ 12.0) 
£1,102,6.10 
15,000 marks costin N. York at 35'c., $5,325.00 
$5 325 would buy £1,111,12.1 at 7] less 
GU days interest, . £1,102,6,1¢ 


£1.103.8.21 
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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


Wiury & Purnams Library of Choice 
Literature. 


Since our last issue, Sir Francis Head’s 
Bubbles from the Brunnes of Nassau, 
one of the wittiest books of the day, and 
long since out of print, has been pub- 
lished in this admirable series. Two 
American books, one by Simms, and the 
Matthews, each characteristic 
of its author, have also been added to 
the American series, We are happy to 
learn that thus far this enterprise has 
been remarkably successful. It indicates 
a healthy reaction in public taste, which 
is sure to revert to the better fountains 
of literature with the more alacrity after 
a temporary exile from their calm re- 


other by 


freshment : 
The ingenious, thoughtful expression 


of mind,—the elaborate unfolding of 


noble beautiful ideas in choice and 
emphatic words,—the manly sentiment, 
natural imagery, and tranquil earnest- 


ness which the choice English writers 
have bequeathed, have too firm a hold 
on the judgment and heart to be set 


aside by any school that founds its pre- 
tensions on attractions less permanent 
and universal, In this country, within 
a few vears, the modern British Essay- 
ists have attained a remarkable popular- 
ity. This was the natural consequence 


of the reaction from excessive devotion 
to fiction which Scott’s genius gave birth 
to, and in a great measure justified. 
More recently, the novel of fashionable 
life, and the ephemeral harvest of mag- 
azines supplied the mass of readers, the 
peculiar outlay being adapted to the 
times, which were depressed by com- 
mercial adversity. This tendency to 
seek only the fragmentary and unsub- 
stantial in literature, to feed the love of 
morbid and superficial excitement, has, 
we think, reached its acme. There 
have been enough cheap translations of 
trashy French novels, enough reprints 
of noble memoirs, enough caricatures of 
human life. It is now felt that the se- 
tious, the calm, the unexaggerated and 
simple truth,—the beautiful as it actual- 
ly exists,—the philosophy that makes 
common things attractive,—the religion 
that solves the problems of actual life, 
etry that utters genuine and 
have also their use 
There is evident 


and the p: 
intellicible feeling, 
and their significance. 
a desire to be entertained after a fashion 
conformable with self-respect, to read 
books which require thought, and will 


bear discussion—books that train the 
perceptions to “ finer issues,” that open 
new avenues of truth, that record what 


is worth remembering—that suggest, en- 
noble and inspire. in obedience to such 
indications of a revival of taste, the 
Library of Choice Literature was com- 
menced, The republications are of the 
best class of Travels, penned by men of 
scholarship and enthusiasm, of liberal- 
ity and sentiment, fit guides for those 
who cannot wander, among climes and 
people, where history’s richest land- 
marks are traceable, and life’s bravest 
wonders abound ;—Tales, wherein some 
trait of humanity is cunningly analyzed, 
some picture of existence deftly copied 
the end that sympathy should be 
wakened, and the spirit of love or a 
new discernment quicken the soul 
through the imagination ;—Essays, the 
speculations, experiences, criticisms of 
men of delicate mould and meditative 
habits, who have felt as well as lived, 
observed as well as seen, and thought as 
well as enjoyed,—that admit the reader 
into the sanctuary of their conscious- 
ness, and make him a partaker of those 
vivid and select impressions which they 
have caught from the panorama of life, 
the fields of study, and the domain of taste. 
In thus recognizing the general claims 
of the “ Library of Choice Literature,” 
we cannot omit to hail with a special 
greeting the ‘American Series.” It is 
to us a subject of congratulation that, at 
length, a highly respectable house, in 
spite of the non-existence of an inter- 
national copyright law, with all its train 
of discouraging consequences, and in the 
face of the popular theory that the only 
books that will sell are the very enter- 
taining and the very useful, have com- 
menced the publication of a library neat 
and tasteful in its mechanical execution, 
reasonable in its price, claiming support 
chiefly on the ground of literary merit, 
and, best of all, composed of the wri- 
tings of native authors. It is an experi- 
ment we shall watch with peculiar in- 
terest. We are not a liitle curious to 
observe to what efforts this new field of 
action will incite American writers, and 
how far such an opportunity of sustain- 
ing a home literary market, will excite 
the lukewarm patriotism and family 
pride of American readers. Let the 
publishers be true to their motto, and 
make the whole library choice,—let them 
have the courage to venture something 
for intrinsic merit, and not knuckle too 
much to merely popular catch-words or 
names,—let them be a little bold, a little 
liberal, a little truthful, and literature, 
in the true sense of the word, will ac- 
quire, under these auspices, fresh vital- 
ity, and a native character which will 
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gladden the heart and extend the glory 
of the republic. 
Essays of Elia. 

It seems almost superfluous to praise 
the writings of Charles Lamb. We 
cannot, however, omit to notice the 
new edition of his Essays, forming 
the twenty-second and third numbers 
of Wiley & Putnam’s “ Library of 
Choice Literature.” It is the only ap- 
propriate form in which these in- 
comparable papers have appeared in 
this country; and on this account, will, 
doubtless, meet with a large sale among 
the many lovers of the favorite modern 
British Essayist. If we were to express 
Lamb’s distinguishing merit in a single 
word, we should call him genuine. He 
did not write from invention, calculation, 
vanity, or necessity, but from native 
impulse. He aimed not to reproduce 
any other man’s style or system, but 
drew a series of portraits of himself, 
that is, of his intellectual and moral 
life, admitting the reader into the very 
sanctum of his fancies, tastes, and affec- 
tions. Perhaps no compositions are a 
more perfect revelation of their author 
than the Essays of Elia. On this ac- 
count they possess an interest quite 
unique; they have a personality as it 
were, and appeal infinitely more to the 
sympathies than the intellect. It 1s 
needless to comment on the delicate hu- 
mor, the quaint fancy, the sweet human- 
ity of Lamb. To every mind that can 
accept his words, he brings cheerfulness, 
kindling anew the finer mental vision 
and evoking all that is kindly and life- 
enjoying in our nature. 
The Citizen of a Republic. 

Burgess : New York. 50 cts. 


Paine & 


Number four of the Medici Series of 
Italian Prose, translated by Mr. Lester, 
is Ansaldo Ceba’s Citizen of a Republic. 
It is a treatise on the duties of a citizen, 
written in the sixteenth century. The 
style is concise and nervous; and the 
precepts such as are of equal applicabil- 
ity now as when first penned. The work 
in fact is a discourse in favor of all those 
virtues which reason and conscience in- 


culcate. They are advocated in behalf 


of the state with something of that fanati- 
cism of citizenship which characterized 
the ancient Romans and the Italians of 
the middle ages, In our time, the indi- 
vidual has become more sacred, and mor- 
alists now argue for virtue as the basis 
of personal happiness rather than as an 
element of civil economy. Still, on 
whatever ground the claims of liberality, 
temperance and fortitude are regarded, 
they deserve respect ; and this work mer- 
its attention for its good sense, clearness 
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and essential truth. When we consider 
how science and popular education haye 
advanced since it was written, it is a ree 
markable evidence of the unity of moral 
philosophy ; for as a moral code, it sets 
forth precisely the same principles of ac. 
tion as all true patriots insist upon at the 
present day. The illustrations are chief. 
ly borrowed from classical history, ang 
there is a certain simplicity in the tone 
of remark: but the ideas are essentially 
those which universal experience sug. 
gests. The volume forms an appropriate 
addition to the series. 





History of the War in France and Bel. 
gium, in 1815, containing minute 
details of the battles of Quatre-Bras, 
Ligny, Wavre, and Waterloo. By 
Captain W. Siporne, Secretary and 
Adjutant of the Royal Military Asy- 
lum, Constructor of the Waterloo 
Model. First American, from the 
second London edition. Lea & Blan. 
chard: Philadelphia. 15845. Quarto, 
pp. 642. $3,25. 


Capt. Siborne has enjoyed rare oppor- 
tunities for collecting materials for his 
work, and appears to be as well quali- 
fied as any Englishman and Royalist 
could be for its execution; we say as 
well as any could be, for so strong are 
the national prejudices, both of English- 
men and Frenchmen that neither, we 
think, can be impartial historians of this 
great event. The author was educated 
at the Military College at Sandhurst, 
and was one of its most distinguished 
scholars. Before the construction of his 
Model of the Battle of Waterloo, an 
eminent artist was for some time en- 
gaged in taking an accurate survey of 
the ground. The model was constructed 
on a scale of nine feet tothe mile. It 
was exhibited throughout England and 
pronounced by the best judges to be an 
accurate view of every object on the 
field, with the position and costumes of 
the respective regiments in each army. 
While engaged in his investigations, 
Capt. S. received from the British Gov- 
ernment an eligible position in the 
Chelsea Hospital, where he was enabled 
to open a free correspondence with the 
German Courts, the Prussian Minister 
of War, the officers of the General Staff 
in Berlin, the King’s German Legion, 
and officers of the British army, who 
were active in the events of 1815. The 
result is the present work. It is almost 
exclusively a military history of that 
period, and gives, in minute details, the 
operations of the allied and French ar- 
mies, after Napoleon’s return from Elba, 
with full statistical tables, comprising a 
list of officers, amount of forces, number 
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of killed and wounded, &c. It contains 
eleven illustrative plates and maps, giv- 
ing the positions of both armies, at Qua- 
tre-Bras, Ligny, Wavre,. and Waterloo. 
The werk bears the marks of great 
labor ees research, It is well 
written, and often spirited and graphic 
in its descriptions. At present, we will 
say nothing of its tone and spirit, ho- 
ping to refer to it at a future time, 
Whatever the sentence passed on Na- 
poleon as a military commander, it 1s 
not to be questioned there were other 
causes at work of more importance to 
the welfare of France, and the whole 
continent of Europe, than the aggran- 
dizement of a single individual, which 
could have given rise to, continued, and 
consummated the wars in which he was 
so conspicuous an actor, An impartial 
history of his career 1s yet to be written. 





Historical Sketch of the Second War 
between the United States and Great 
Britain, declared by Act of Congress 
the 18th of June, 1812, and concluded 
by Peace the 15th February, 1815. 
By CuHarues J. INGERSOLL. In 3 
vols, Vol. 1: Embracing the events 
of 1812-13. Philadelphia: Lea & 
Blanchard. 1845. $1,50. 

We are pleased to acknowledge the 
receipt of the first and only volume of 
the above work yet published, but it 
came to hand too late to receive that 
kind of attention from us month 
which the subject of the work, and the 


this 
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position, professional and political, of 
its author deserve. It embraces one of 
the most vexed periods of our nation’s 
history, and from a very partial exami- 
nation which we have been able to make 
of its contents, we discover very frequent 
and interesting traces of Mr. Ingersoll’s 
personal observations and experience. 
It is not a book to be written about until] 
very thoroughly read, and when we 
shall have realized the pleasure which 
we anticipate from the discharge of that 
duty, we shall take leave to return, with 
our readers, if possible, to a more care- 
ful analysis of its literary and historical 
merits. 

We hope we shall be pardoned for 
taking this opportunity of suggesting to 
the author that the punctuation of the 
volume before us is very defective. We 
entreat that the volumes which are to 
succeed may not be exposed to the like 
criticism. We hold, with Horace, 
Omne tulit punctum—that punctua- 
tion is everything: vulgo, “* Mind your 
stops.” 





Among the new and valuable works, 
notices of which, owing to the lengthy 
correspondence on the Malthusian Theo- 
ry, must necessarily be deferred to 
our next issue, are ** Dr. Whewell on 
Morality;” ‘* Arnold’s Miscellanies ;” 
** Browning’s History of the Hugue- 
nots;” ‘“ Dr. Coit on Puritanism ;” 
‘** Gen, Green’s Expedition against Mier,” 
and ** Morrell on the breeding and rear- 
ing of Sheep.” 


MONTHLY LITERARY BULLETIN. 


AMERICAN WORKS. 

The Harpers are about to issue Rey 
Joseph Wolf's Mission to Bokhara, with 
plates; Prescott’s Miscel/anies, corapri- 
sing his various biographical and critical 
papers, &c., , with por- 
trait, and Dr. Durbin’s new work of 
travels in the East, embellished by many 


in one vol, 8 vo 


well executed plates, in 2 vols. 12 mo.; 
The Memoirs of celebrated British 
Statesmen, by John Foster, edited by 
Rey. J. O. Choules, with portraits, Dr. 
Forsyth’s Life of Dr. Proudfit; a new 


work by Dr. Dick, on Practical Astron- 
omy, and two new classical works by 


Prof. Anthon—Xenophon’s Anabasis, 
and the Eclogues of Virgil—are also 
in a forward state of preparation. They 


are also about immediately to produce a 
beautiful edition of the far-famed 
Wande ring Je Ww, illustrate ad by the first 
artists of Paris, printed in excellent style 


very 


from casts of the plates; also, a fac- 
similie edition of Masse’s beautiful pock- 
et Anatomical Atlas, with numerous 
colored engravings, including between 
4 and 500 figures: the work is translated 
and edited by Prof. Pattison. The near 
completion of the Harpers’ Illustrated 
Bible and Pictorial Shakspeare, will 
make room for the introduction of a 
splendid new embellished work, The 
Pictorial History of England, which 
the Harpers will commence on the Ist 
of January in numbers. Their ew 
Miscellany, which has just appeared, 
will comprise many works of sterling 
merit, the next issue being Dendy’s 
Philosophy of Mystery, &c. Wiley & 
Putnam’s announcements are substarttial- 
ly the following :—Mr. Cheever’s Wan- 
derings under the Shadow of Mont 
Blane and Jungfrau; two volumes of 
the Library of Choice Re ading ; West- 
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ern Clearings, by Mrs. Kirkland; The 
Forest and the Prairie, by J. Hall, 
author of Synods of the West, and also 
a copious list of reprints of standard 
English Essayists and books of travel, 
&c. Simms’ new volume in the series 
The Wigwam and the Cabin, is just 
yublished, and the volume from his pen 
is yet to be added, entitled Views and 
Re- Views of American History, Lite- 
rature, &c. Mr. W. A. Jones has a 
volume in press also, entitled the Old 
English Library; and Hawthorne a 
new volume of Tales. Several new 
American works are about to appear, of 
an embellished order, designed for the 
holidays: the Opal; the Book of the 
Christmas Carols, with illuminated bor- 
ders; Leaflets of Memory; Scenes in 
the Life of our Saviour, with illustra- 
tions; the Diadem; the Mayflower ; 
and the Boudoir Annua/—all of which 
are to be embellished; and last, yet not 
least, the Missionary Memorial, a 
splendid volume, differing from the 4n- 
nual series, but equally elegant, and 
said to be of more solid literary merit ; 
it is to be enriched by some _ novel 
specimens of art-in its embellishments: 
these will form a costly and luxurious 
display for the fastidious taste of book 
buyers during the approaching season. 
ENGLISH WORKS. 

We dv not find many important works 
among ‘the foreign literary announce- 
ments of the past month. The follow- 
ing comprise the most attractive: to 
begin with the biographical works, there 
is Monckton Milnes Life of Kent, and 
Moore’s Life and Correspondence of 
Sir Sydney Smith; a translation from 
the German, of the learned work of 
Francis Popp, by Lord Francis Egerton, 
&c., entitled Comparative Phi/ology ; 
A splendid folio volume is about to ap- 
pear, entitled The Oriental Album, 
comprising about 30 superb drawings of 
the costumes of Egypt, and the neigh- 
borhood of the Red Sea, by the first ar- 
tists of Paris, after the designs of M. 
Prisse. McClises long-promised and 
most elaborate work, Moore’s Irish Mel- 
odies J//ustrated, is nearly completed 
for publication; also, Alaric Watts’ 
Lyrics of the Heart, richly embellished. 
The leading London Annuals, consist 
of Miss Costello’s Rose Garden of Per- 
sia, beautifully illuminated in gold and 
colors; another work of art“from the 

ress of Longman, similarly embel- 
fished, the Parables of our Lord ; also, 
their J//wminated Calendar, for 1846, 
with 12 large illuminations and 24 rich- 
ly illustrated border pages, &c. Mur- 
ray has just completed his illuminated 
and illustrated edition of the Book of 
Common Prayer, the best specimen of 


ornamental book publishnig that has yet 
appeared, The illuminations being quite 
equal to the finest existing old Missals 
the numerous illustrations (most of 
which are from the old magters,) the 
initial capitals and ornamenta borders, 
are all finished with great delicacy. 
The Book of Shakspeare Gems, a series 
of 45 fine landscape engravings: Book 
of Beauty, edited by Lady Blessington, 
as formerly; the Keepsake ; the Forget. 
me-Not, and the London Arts’ Union 
Prize Annual, with 48 large plates, 
Wolfs curious work on Bokhara is crea. 
ting quite a sensation in England, a sec. 
ond edition having been demanded with. 
in a few days of its first publication, A 
rare specimen of modern metamorphosis 
of our mother tongue, ascribed to the 
pen of Carlyle, may be seen in a new 
work just come over, entitled JVimshi, 
or the Adventures of a Man to obtain 
a solution of Scriptural Geology.—to 
guage the vast ages of Planetary Con- 
cretion, &¢., in 2 vols., octavo, The 
London Literary Gazette makes a savory 
dish of it for critics. There are some 
few new novels—one by Horace Smith, 
including two tales; Love and Mesme.- 
rism ; Mrs. Gore’s Story of a Royal 
Favorite; The Foster Brother, edited 
by Leigh Hunt; Chamier’s Count Ko- 
nigsmark ; Mary Howitt’s Author's 
Daughter ; Mrs. Hall’s Whiteboy, a 
tale of the early times of Ireland, of 
which report speaks highly. One of the 
most beautifully embellished and unique 
volumes we have for some time seen, is 
Costello’s Tour through the Valley of 
the Mense,the wood engravings through- 
out the volume are highly picturesque, 
and the frontispiece of very pleasing 
effect. Finden’s Beauties of Moore, 
forms, perhaps, the most elaborately 
finished of any work of engravings of the 
day—the plates seem perfect. In Sir 
Bulwer Lytton’s much-noised-of paper 
*© on the Water Cure,” in Colman’s Ma- 
gazine, we observe an elegant and fitting 
tribute to the memory of the two suc- 
ceeding editors of that work, and gifted 
poets, Campbell and Hood. An extra- 
ordinary and very delightful work, by a 
Jewess, has just begun to excite the 
attention, of the British public—it is 
styled, The W&men of Israel, or Cha- 
racters and Sketches from the Holy 
Scriptures, illustrative of the past his- 
tory, present studies, and future desti- 
ny of the Hebrew Females, &c., by 
Grace Aguila. Willis’s Dashes at Life, 
&c., are reviewed in the Atheneum, in 
connection with Hawthorne’s Twice told 
Tales, and although the former are 
kindly received, the latter gains by the 
comparison. 
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